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DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EACHERS College is primarily an institution for advanced education. 
Such of its students as are not college graduates are, by reason of 
their experience, equally mature. Most have already prepared for teach- 
ing in other institutions and have served in the educational ranks before 


coming to us for further study. 


EXPERIMENTS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Nevertheless Teachers College has always been interested in the educa- 
tion of the beginning teacher. We have close and friendly relationship 
with the normal schools and teachers colleges; and many 
of the positions in these institutions are filled by our 
graduates. The group in the College headed by Professors Bagley, 
Evenden, Thomas Alexander, and Stratemeyer has long directed its 
efforts to the improvement of practices in the education of the begin- 
ning teacher; and it was under their guidance, along with Professors Del 
Manzo, Hager, Hayes, Linton, Mort, Newlon, and Powers, and Mr. 
Hagemeyer and Mr. Hungate that New College was administered for 
seven years. It acted as a pioneering, experimental unit, accepting high 


New College 


*This article is a section of the Report of the Dean of Teachers College for the 
Academic Year Ending June, 1939. 
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school graduates and demonstrating and testing a new plan for teacher 
education, which emphasized an elaborate system of records and reports, 
a plan of individual guidance, a new relation of professional and subject- 
matter courses, the idea of teacher and school as a means of community 
organization and development, foreign travel and study, abolition of 
credits, grades and points, and internship instead of practice teaching. 
New College proved to be an experiment difficult for a private institu- 
tion to maintain in a large city. It failed to attract many students from 

outside of New York. It was difficult to finance. 
While New College was trying an experiment in one plan of teacher 
education, other experiments were developing in other parts of Teachers 
College. Under the stimulus of a new policy of the Gen- 


baste " eral Education Board, the “general education” move- 
ucation . ° ° 
eaten ment began to receive attention in many parts of the 


country. This was a new name, indicating a new interest 
in a movement looking to a new appraisal and application of the social, 
as contrasted with the scholastic and academic, objectives of education. 
Professors and teachers in the subject-matter fields began increasingly to 
assess and stress the contributions of their subjects to American life and 
to reorganize their teachings accordingly. Substantial grants were made 
to Teachers College to support the work of the Bureau of Educational 
Research in Science under the direction of Professor Powers, which in 
close touch with the scholars in other parts of the College and the Uni- 
versity, and in consultation with the leading practitioners in the field, 
has prepared a series of volumes basic to the formation of the science 
curriculum and has carried on educational experimentation as well. 
This year these materials are being tested in a number of different schools 
and colleges. Professor Tewksbury experimented with general education 
when he was Dean of Bard College, and since he was Director of New 
College during its last year and a half, and is now a member of our present 
committee on teacher training, he will have much influence in con- 
serving the New College idea and in incorporating the general educa- 
tion idea in the next stages of experimentation in the education of begin- 
ning teachers which are now projected. 
For several years past we have been called into consultation with 
the Deans of Columbia and Barnard Colleges with reference to their 
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problems of teacher education. The faculty of Barnard 
College have been critical of the requirements for cer- 
tification set by the neighboring states, which if met during the four-year 
college course result in what to them seems to be a disproportionate 
share of time devoted to courses in education and practice teaching. The 
faculty of Columbia College similarly believed that they could not give 
the basis for a liberal education and also prepare for teaching within the 
time required for the Bachelor’s degree. Several years ago, Dean Gilder- 
sleeve, Dean Hawkes, and I recommended a five-year course for certain 
selected students in Barnard and Columbia, with part of the work in 
Teachers College, leading to a Master’s degree under the Graduate 
Faculties; but consultation with the Columbia departments concerned 
did not show general approval. Last year we agreed to experiment with 
a three-year plan (beginning with the junior year) leading to the Mas- 
ter’s degree in Teachers College under our present regulations, for a 
selected and recommended group of Barnard and Columbia juniors. 
Columbia College requires its students to prepare for teaching by the 
five-year plan. Barnard College wishes to try both the old and the new 
lan. 

: A new trend in the student body of Teachers College affords us an 
additional opportunity for experimentation in beginning teacher educa- 
tion. We find that we are receiving, as candidates for the 


Five-Year Plan 


Master’s degree, an increasing number of graduates of Experimenta- 
liberal arts colleges who have had no experience what- en 

, : Teacher 
soever in teaching, and frequently have never taken a Education 


course in education. For years we have organized our 

courses on the assumption that all or nearly all our students were already 
experienced and trained teachers. Today within our student body we 
find a group of students, sometimes very able students, who are ready 
for the most efficient and most concentrated plan of teacher education 
possible. Surely our usual program does not fit this group. Surely a better 
program can be devised. 

All these opportunities for experimentation are being studied under 
anew plan of cooperation upon which we have entered with the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education, 
a group directed by Professor Karl W. Bigelow, who is on leave from 
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Teachers College, and financed by the General Education Board, We 
have formed a committee composed of Professors Grey, Caswell, 
Evenden, Linton, Stratemeyer, Tewksbury, and Del Manzo (ex officio) 
to act as a planning board, and it is calling into consultation all mem- 
bers of the faculty who are interested. There will be an experiment with 
the remaining students of New College, some of whom will be with us 
for three years. There will be an experiment with the undergraduates 
of Barnard and Columbia who will follow the five-year plan, and with 
the Barnard juniors who wish to teach after their four-year college course, 
There will be a new program offered to graduate students in Teachers 
College, inexperienced in teaching, which they may elect if they so desire, 

A full report on the New College experiment is in process of prepara- 
tion. Reports of the new experiments now in progress will be made from 
time to time as the results become known. 


THE COLLEGE SCHOOLS 


The problem of the future of the College schools is most complicated. 
These are not ordinary schools to be judged by usual standards. They 
have a place and function different, if not unique. The usual school is to 
be judged by its service to the pupils. Does it prepare for life? Does it 
prepare for college? Does it satisfy the parents? Is it, by standards gen- 
erally accepted, a good school? 


But the schools of Teachers College cannot be judged by these stand- 


ards alone. We maintain them in part for their service to American 
education. Do they demonstrate superior practice for 
Four Goels American education in general? Are they objects worthy 
of the eae ° 
College Schools of study and imitation? Do they furnish other schools 
with ambition and inspiration? Furthermore, our schools 
have an obligation to science and knowledge. Are they pursuing sig- 
nificant research? Are they investigating areas which we do not know? 
Are they trying and testing unusual practices and procedures? Nor can 
the schools of Teachers College be judged alone by their services to 
their clients, the public, or science. They also have a service to render 
to Teachers College, not as our particular institution, but to us as one 
of many institutions that must use schools like these, as medical schools 
use the hospital, or agricultural colleges the experimental farm. Thus the 
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schools of Teachers College have an obligation to the pupils and parents, 
to American education, to science, and to teacher education in general. 

These are four different goals and appear to some degree mutually 
exclusive; but if all four conditions were ideal and the school itself first 
class, all four goals would be met equally well. Unfortunately none of 
the conditions are ideal. The pupils are turned more toward preparation 
for college than in most American schools, and are brighter and learn 
more easily. Without the playgrounds and physical equipment of a good 
public high school, our schools find difficulty in demonstrating superior 
practice. It is a truism to state that educational research, especially that 
research under school conditions, is most difficult to administer. Poor 
experimentation will hurt both education and demonstration; and parents 
have a horror of having their children used for experiments. Of course 
doctors do it frequently; but then the doctor does not call and announce 
that he is trying an experiment. Furthermore, the institution for the 
training of teachers must not abuse a school; it must not use it too much. 
Thus, while ideally the right school rightly administered would serve 
all four goals equally well, in practice there is some conflict and wise 
administration must make some compromises. 

The problem of these schools is not altogether educational. There is 
a financial problem as well, although the financial problem may well 
depend upon the educational. The Horace Mann School, since the 
depression, has incurred substantial deficits; while the Lincoln School has 
been forced to meet the problem of a steadily declining income by 
abandoning much of its research program or transferring it to Teachers 
College. 

It has been charged that Teachers College desires to expropriate the 
endowment of the Lincoln School for a purpose other than that for which 
the funds were given. These funds were given for “research.” For several 
years past these funds have been used to pay for the education of certain 
New York children, with constantly decreasing attention to research, 
the purpose for which the funds were given. Troubled by this problem, 
in September, 1937, I appointed a faculty committee composed of Pro- 
fessors French, Caswell, O’Rear, and Tewksbury, and asked them to 
review the whole problem of the college schools and make a report to 
me. This report, in summary, was as follows: 
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(1) That the administration of these schools be coordinated by the designation 
by the Dean of a member of the Teachers College staff as a single adminis- 
trative and executive officer for the affiliated elementary and secondary 
schools of Teachers College. : 
(2) That this officer with the assistance of a coordinating committee ap- 
pointed by the Dean be charged with developing plans for demonstration, 
observation, and participation under which the students and faculty of 
Teachers College would have in a school or schools operated by the College 
and/or in neighboring public schools operated jointly by the city and the 
College, the finest opportunity afforded to the students of any school of 
education for integration of the study and practice of education. 

(3) That this executive and administrative officer be charged with the ad- 
ministration of a coordinated program for all of the affiliated elementary and 
secondary schools of Teachers College. 

(4) That these be the first in a series of steps by which Teachers College 
would move in the direction of a unified educational, administrative, and 
fiscal control of such schools, the implication being that coordination, elimina- 
tion, and consolidation of services and facilities would result. 


Following these suggestions, I thereupon created a new administrative 
division called “Educational Demonstration and Public Service,” trans- 
ferred all the schools to this Division, and placed the 

r Yar ___ Provost of the College at the head. Dr. Del Manzo at 

munistrative ° 

Division once began a program of study to determine the causes 

of our present difficulties and to suggest measures for 
improvement. He worked carefully and slowly. He conferred at length 
with teachers and parents, with professors and principals. At the same 
time there was made a special study of the Lincoln School by a group 
composed of Luther Gulick, Director of the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration and Eaton Professor of Municipal Science and Administration, 
Columbia University; Floyd W. Reeves, Director of the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on Education and Professor 
of Administration at the University of Chicago; Alonzo Grace, State 
Commissioner of Education, Hartford, Connecticut; and Frederick H. 
Bair, Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 

We have set the date of December 1 as the time when all studies will 
be completed. The next two months will be spent in conference with all 
concerned. By the beginning of February we hope to reach a decision 
as to what action should be taken. 








" 
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President Burton of the University of Chicago was Chairman of the 

China Education Commission which vainly tried to consolidate the 
Christian colleges in China. I remember one day after a particularly 
discouraging meeting, when we had tried to promote some pitifully 
inadequate “university” into a good middle school, President Burton 
remarked: “A Christian will lay down his life for his friend, but he will 

not lay down the life of a Christian college.” In business, when plants 

are changed, combined, or even abandoned, it is considered a sign of 
progress. Rogers Peet, in closing the Herald Square store, advertises that 

this isa part of a program of “progressive planning by the modern Rogers 

Peet.” Closing or modifying or combining any part of an educational 
enterprise is so novel a policy of educational administration that it causes 
widespread concern, or gossip, or criticism. If experiments are to be 

started, experiments must be stopped. If anything new is to be done, in 

the long run something old must be abandoned. Even in education there 

are times of modification, adjustment, and combination. The only alter- 

. native that I can see is complete wisdom and prescience at the start, which 
certainly the present administration of Teachers College does not possess; 

> | orcowardice or lethargy, which would permit the prolonged continua- 


t tion of every experiment undertaken. 

$ I do not presume to predict the future, but every indication at this 
r time points to the probability that if the schools of Teachers College are 
n to strike the best balance between service to the pupils and parents, to 
e the public, to science, and to the education of teachers, at a price which 
D we can afford to pay, some plan of combination or coordination more 
\- intimate, efficient, and economical than at present is needed, Then, and 
1, only then, can we develop at Teachers College, as the faculty committee 
n » stated, “the world’s outstanding example of the result of applying in 
or typical school settings, the best ideas, materials, methods and techniques 
re of elementary and secondary education.” 

EDUCATION OF THE CITIZEN 

ill For many years past Teachers College has been devoting a large part 
all of its effort to the problem of the education of the citizen. We know that 
on democracy depends upon education; that whatever government or form 


of life we adopt, it too is determined by the education we receive. In his 
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address to the House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain stated that the 
British have no quarrel with the German people, only with the govern- 
ment they have allowed to govern them. In truth, the kind of rulers they 
have allowed to govern them depends in turn upon the kind of education 
they have had. 

We at Teachers College have gone our way for many years past, 
making our contribution to the problem of the education of the citizen 
in our normal, natural way. That is, we have trained 
teachers in the field; we have written magazine articles; 
some of us have helped prepare or reorganize courses of 
study and curricula; we have written textbooks and have assisted with 
various educational projects. Some of the faculty have helped in the 
preparation of the report on the Teaching of the Social Studies sponsored 
by the American Historical Association; and much the same group, with 
certain additions, have been contributing to the labors of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association. Others have 
been assisting the Progressive Education Association; and special atten- 
tion to the subject has been given, in one form or other, by members of 
the Teachers College faculty and the staff of the schools. Several reports 
of the Dean Emeritus and of myself were devoted to this subject. 

Much of the controversy over radicalism or conservatism, both internal 
and that conducted in or by the press, has its origin in a sensitiveness to 
this problem. The divisions within the faculty of Teachers College are 
nothing more or less than reflections of similar divisions in the public 
itself. 

A year ago we were attacking the problems of education for citizen- 
ship by sending out trained teachers, by writing and lecturing, by pre- 
paring textbooks, by reorganizing courses of study, and by assisting 
programs of child education. At the same time, there was a fear that the 
country as a whole was moving too slowly. As the war clouds gathered 
and darkened in Europe; as the struggle between the dictatorships and 
the democracies became more acute; as sharp division paralyzed the 
French; as tendencies, conscious and unconscious, pushed us toward 
similar division here; as suspicion and bitterness among various parts of 
the people increased; as studies of our youth and appraisal of their ideas 
began to reveal a misunderstanding or ignorance of our government and 


Contributions 
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way of life and consequently a suspicion that our schools needed new 
resolution and inspiration; and as we viewed a new first phase of warfare 
in Europe, namely a war of press and radio calculated to destroy the will 
to independence by false education or propaganda, the only defense 
against which is education for judgment, understanding, and truth; then 
it became apparent that for the safety and welfare of our country, we 
should take steps more speedily and more generally to attack the prob- 
lem of the education of the citizen and to stimulate our schools and other 
agencies of education to do something about it. 

We gave much thought to determining the proper method by which 
to undertake this campaign. There are activities in which 
it is proper for an educational institution to engage; 
there are those in which it is improper. There are duties 
and privileges reserved for the teacher; there are limits beyond which 
he should not go. 

It was obvious from the start that professors and teachers do not form 
policy or determine objectives. In a democracy this is the right of the 
people, and teachers and professors can only share in policy-forming by 
their status as citizens. What the program of education for citizenship 
shall try to do, what its aims are, is a problem for all the people of the 
United States. Teachers, or professors, or Teachers College itself, can 
devise a curriculum, or prepare materials of instruction, or test out and 
recommend methods of instruction; but in determining what the educa- 
tional objectives are to be, teachers, professors, or Teachers College itself, 
should have no part other than that pertaining to citizenship, in the same 
sense that all citizens of the United States have this right and obligation. 

The problem was to study the way in which the people make their 
educational decisions; and then to see if there was any way in which we 
might make the people realize the importance of the problem, help them 
to see it straight, and hasten action in practice. 

The theory of educational administration in the United States is for 
the people to elect a small committee from among themselves to run the 
schools, In the early days, the school board of the small school district 
decided who would teach, what should be taught, to whom, for how 
long, under what conditions. The people, in neighborly contact with the 
school board, exercised their will by personal suggestion and complaint. 


A New Attack 
on the Problem 
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Today there is relatively little power left in the small school districts, 
It has been centralized in great cities and states; and the people rule 
through their city boards of education, state boards of education or 
regents, and state legislatures. No longer do we have personal contact, 
We delegate educational power to our representatives. 

But, in modern practice, these board members, regents, and state 
legislatures, theoretically the holders of our mandate to decide educa- 
tional questions for us, are not allowed to run free. We put all kinds of 
pressure upon them, not so much individual pressure, as in the days of 
the district school, as group pressure. We form ourselves into associa- 
tions, like the American Federation of Labor or the American Legion, 
or the Grange, or the Parent-Teacher Association, and as associations 
we study educational problems and adopt policies, which as groups we 
urge upon our representatives who rule the schools. Business groups have 
tried to keep down expenses. Patriotic groups have tried to curb 
radicalism. Farm and labor groups have tried to secure greater equality 
of opportunity. Sometimes special and peculiar interests have been 
pushed in this way. 

Thus the philosophy of American education is not determined by 
professors or philosophers; it is the will of the people. This social practice 
is strong in that it reflects the wishes of the majority. Its only weakness 
may be that it may not reflect their considered wishes. If educational 
decisions are the result of half-considered, ignorant, or prejudiced 
policies, then the educational program which results will fail of popular 
support in the hour of need or be abandoned in the face of criticism. 
The people must come fully to understand their responsibilities. They 
must make their educational decisions wisely. 

It was to consider this relation of laymen to education and to advise 
me as to its implications, that we created the Lay Council a year ago. 
Winthrop W. Aldrich accepted the appointment as 
Chairman, and the other members were Walter S. 
Gifford, Walter E. Hope, Henry James, Elihu Root, Jr. 
and Arthur Hays Sulzberger, with C. J. Langley as Secretary. The first 
discussions carefully explored the possibilities of wider representation, 
both geographically and philosophically; but the need of frequent meet- 
ings and regular attendance made us decide to keep the number small. 


The Lay 
Council 
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The Lay Council has no legal organization. It has no powers. It has 
acted as an informal discussion group, exploring the possibility of greater 
cooperation between educators and laymen; and to make sure that no 
one social or sectional point of view should prevail, it was resolved that 
no action whatsoever should be advised or supported without the co- 
operation and previous criticism of representatives of many sides of 
American life. 

The Lay Council believes that in a democracy improvements come 
from the people up, not from the top down; from popular consent, rather 
than government edict; from the ideas and desires of the electorate, not 
from the dictates of legislatures or government functionaries; and that 
any move to strengthen American education must be made in harmony 
with this philosophy. The Lay Council encouraged me in continuing 
the discussions with certain of the great lay organizations, which I re- 
ported last year. The purpose was to ask each organization to appoint 
a special committee on education, to work with similar committees ap- 
pointed by other organizations, all to work together with a committee 
of educators representing all phases of American education from the 
kindergarten to the university, including technical and adult education. 

The most important problem to attack first was, of course, education 
for democracy. A combined meeting of the committee members, each 
officially appointed, is termed a Congress. So we called a Congress on 
Education for Democracy, terming it at first a “World Congress” be- 
cause of the international nature of the problem, Later, at the suggestion 
of the Advisory Committee representing most of the cooperating or- 
ganizations, we dropped the word “World,” because after all our aim 
was the improvement of American education, and although we might 
secure foreign speakers, there was no provision for official delegates 
from foreign lands. 

There is no need, here, to report upon the Congress on Education 
for Democracy, which was held at Teachers College on August 15, 16, 
and 17, 1939. The attendance far exceeded our expecta- 
tions. The papers presented were of the greatest sig- Pe sr - 

: é ucation for 
nificance. The seminars afforded the delegates the Democracy 
opportunity to work together for two days; and the 
reports of these groups, inconclusive to be sure, formed the basis for 
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discussions which will continue. Some of the seminars were not as widely 
representative as might be wished. 

The public interest in the meetings also exceeded our fondest hopes, 
The press carried a full account. We had the finest cooperation from 
the broadcasting companies. We invited a notable list of leading citizens 
of the metropolitan area to sponsor the Congress; and the response was 
most encouraging. 

The radical press, as might be expected, was sharp in its criticism, term- 
ing the Congress a “sell-out” to business; although business seemed to be 
the least satisfied. 

The Congress was well administered; and my thanks are especially due 
to Professor Briggs who acted as Chairman of the Faculty Committee; 
to Professor French who dealt with the program and the Committee of 
Educators; to Professor Bryson who organized the seminars; to Mr. 
Langley who made contact with the business groups and acted as general 
administrative assistant until June, and to Mr. Prosser who succeeded 
him; to Mr. Linden who had charge of all physical arrangements; to 
Professor Bruner who had charge of official guests; to Professor Lee who 
had charge of all delegates and who made contact with labor; to Pro- 
fessor Cyr who acted as liaison agent with agriculture, Mrs, Cowles with 
women’s organizations, and Director Mort with research agencies; to 
Professor Johnson who arranged the meetings on religion; to Professor 
Fretwell who organized the meetings on the youth agencies; to Dr. 
Brunstetter who prepared the exhibit of materials; to Miss McGinnis who 
administered the tea and supper; to Messrs. Linn, Wright, and Claes who 
handled the problems of buildings and grounds; and to Miss Sheridan 
who, as Executive Secretary, watched over it all. 

The Congress was a spectacular affair, more spectacular in realization 
than it ever had been in our imagination. It revealed the deep concern 
of the American people. It showed their eagerness to go ahead. It testi- 
fied to the correctness of our estimate that the way to work was through 
committees of the lay organizations. 

This is only a beginning; and much must be done henceforth if a new 
program of education for American citizenship is to be sponsored by the 
people and carried out by the schools, colleges, and other means of 
education. 
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Some means must be devised to keep the lay organizations interested, 
their committees active, their educational policies their own, with a 
minimum of prejudice, ignorance, and self-interest. There should be 
closer contact with educators and schools. There should be regional 
and local meetings attended by laymen and educators. This means that 
this organization which we have termed a “congress” should be kept 
alive. It should not be part of Teachers College or any other educa- 
tional institution. It should be as big as the United States and as 
independent. 

Further, any program of education for democracy, however clearly 
determined and however generally recognized as needed, will await 
teachers trained to carry it into effect, or easily-used materials which will 
enable teachers now in the schools and workers in adult education imme- 
diately to commence effective work. We shall need pamphlets and 
books; films, charts, and slides; study guides, club programs, and discus- 
sion outlines. All this must be prepared properly, in simple form for the 
young and uneducated, and as detailed and thorough as possible for the 
most advanced. There is plenty of work to do in education for democ- 
racy even in our graduate schools. This is a task for our institutions of 
higher learning, and I hope that in this program Teachers College may be 
enabled to play its part. 

The proper training of personnel and the preparation of material can 
be well started with the knowledge that we now have, but it cannot be 
carried on long without fundamental research. Four 


years ago, when I reported to you upon one phase of eT 
; ; — esearc 
this problem, I suggested that the citizen could not be Needed 


properly prepared for it in time without a good knowl- 

edge of political economics. I suggested that the favorable reaction of the 
people to such governmental ideas and practices as Social Credit, the 
Townsend Plan, and unbalanced budgets was caused by ignorance of the 
previous experience of mankind. The idea seemed sound to me, else I 
should not have submitted it to you. I received much favorable comment 
elsewhere. The Atlantic Monthly reprinted that report. But nothing 
happened; and the tendency against which I was arguing has increased, 
with old-age pensions in many states and “Thirty-dollars-every-Thurs- 
day” in California. That some kind of political legerdemain has pre- 
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vented the realization of these foolish ideas in California and Alberta 
does not discount the fact that the voters made foolish decisions; and 
unless wisely educated, will be foolish again. I believe the reason that 
nothing has been done is that the problem is first one of research. We 
need to know more. We need a thorough historical study of economics 
in politics; and the lack of this prevents the preparation of materials of 
instruction and the proper training of teachers and workers in the field, 
Every phase of the problem of education can be attacked now. A begin- 
ning can be made. But proper handling of the problem demands further 
study, investigation, and experimentation, which we call research. 

Thus to save our country and to hand it on to our children as our 
fathers gave it to us, we need a new program for the education of the 
citizen. We at Teachers College have made a good start. We must go 
ahead. We believe that the most promising avenues of approach are: first, 
the implementation and perpetuation of the Congress, at least for an 
experimental period of five years, as an independent organization; second, 
an organization within Teachers College for the training of personnel 
and the preparation of materials; third, the prosecution of fundamental 
researches in the preparation of materials to aid in discovering proper 
methods of teaching. 

According to this analysis, it can be seen that the academic year 1938- 
39 is not so much a year of accomplishment for Teachers College as it is 
a year of transition. For many years past, during the administration of 
the Dean Emeritus and during the twelve years since his retirement, we 
have been considering these three problems: the training of the teacher, 
the function of the schools, and the education of the citizen. Many steps 
have been taken. Many adjustments made. Many successes achieved. 
Yet this last year, owing to a combination of circumstances, Teachers 
College has suddenly re-attacked all three, has made fundamental moves, 
and is working toward a new stage in each. 


THE WAR 


The onset of war in Europe leaves us disheartened. With the black 
prospects before us, it is difficult, even presumptuous, to make recom- 
mendations as to next steps. 

For we seem to have gone back even beyond the Dark Ages. It is 
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almost impossible to bring oneself to believe that once again brute force 
stalks the world; that pirates infest the seas; that aerial Attilas sack cities, 

| killing women and children; and that treaties are violated and pledges 
broken. Long since, the walls of Paris have been demolished, but France 
hides behind the Maginot Line; and for the first time since the days of 
Stonehenge, Britons are again happy to flee to caves. 

We in America are particularly dejected and discouraged; for we had 
hoped that we had gone beyond this way of life. We know that there 
is nothing strange in power politics; that man has always been ruled by 
force. Our knowledge of history tells us that princes have often plunged 
their people into war to satisfy their “insane ambitions,” and that in 
fact, except for the Pax Romana, war has been man’s constant state. 

But we are children of the eighteenth century. We thought that the 
dream of the Philosophes had come true. We believed in the realization 
of the world of the Enlightenment. Those who gave us 

| the ideas lived in a world of privilege; yet they believed 
| that men could arrange their existence so that they might 
| + have that common share in government, similar standing before the law, 
and open door to opportunity which is called equality. They were under 
the yoke of tyranny over conscience, thought, speech, over property, 
person, and economic life—the protest against and the relief from which 
they termed liberty. They were desperately poor, and they knew that 
f man could invent, grow, make, manage, and produce all that he could 
» , need, if he would only apply his intelligence to his life, and that happi- 
ness could come. It was liberty, equality, and happiness that the fathers 
set out to achieve. They tried to build a new world characterized by its 
respect for the individual man. 

We Americans have never been quite sure whether this new world 
was in process of achievement in Europe. In fact there is some reason 
to believe that the Europeans themselves were never convinced that it 
was possible. “They were too thoroughly imbued with pessimism ever 
to think that it was possible to be happy; the most they could hope for 
k was to be less unhappy.” * This explains the trust by Americans in their 
 , Wide seas, and it is a contributing cause to our rebellion from Old Europe, 


our failure to join the League of Nations, our neutrality legislation, and 
‘. our fear of entangling alliances. 


Goals of 
Democracy 
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*Chinard, Gilbert, Thomas Jefferson, Boston, 1929, Pp. 75. 
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But we believed that we had made a new world here! And we con- 
tinue to believe it. Europe can return to pre-history. We hope that we 
on this continent may remain civilized. Slender as this hope may be, it 
gives us courage. It is for us to guard liberty, equality, and happiness, 
We must defend democracy. 

In submitting an extended memorandum on the defense of democracy 
as part of my last annual report, I developed a suggestion that I found in 
Montesquieu that the corruption of democracy occurred when there 
was either too much or too little equality. It was plain to be seen that 
there could be tyranny by the mob just as well as tyranny by the privi- 
leged, and that democracy depended in part upon a balance or mean 
between extremes. This mean between extremes could be seen to be 
changing, now in one direction, now in the other, always responding to 
the pressures of a variety of social forces. Some of these forces proved 
to be beyond the control of man, some within his grasp; and chief of 
these man-controlled forces was education, the most powerful and 
flexible of all; and it was my conclusion that education for the defense 
of democracy consisted in constantly restoring the balance. 

In further development of this thought, it can be seen that the corrup- 
tion of democracy is not caused solely by a perversion of the idea of 
equality. The other goals of democracy—liberty and happiness—are also 
means between extremes, extremes which are dangerous and equally 
liable to perversion, and against which we must defend ourselves. Thus 
liberty is a mean between tyranny and license, each of which is deadly to 
democracy. Poverty brings revolution, but the opposite extreme of 
opulent materialism also destroys a people. Democracy must avoid the 
extreme. It must hold to the balance. 

It is difficult to keep this balance. The tendency is toward the ex- 
tremes. Liberty will degenerate into license or yield to tyranny unless 
man is educated to control himself. The pursuit of happi- 
ness—“the enjoyment of . . . the means of acquiring and 
possessing property, and pursuing and obtaining happ!- 
ness and safety” * depends directly on education. Only through tech- 
nical education can the people secure the scientific skill and knowledge 


Democracy 
Is Balance 


2 George Mason in the “Virginia Bill of Rights,” the text of which Jefferson is believed to 
have had in mind when he wrote the first paragraphs of the Declaration of Independence. 
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necessary to provide for our material wants. It is by education that man 
| can hold to the mean, It is by education that man can work against the 
forces that unbalance us. 

Chief among those forces of unbalance is war. War is the great un- 
settler. It is the enemy of moderation. It puts a premium on fury. It 
penalizes good sense. Time and again democracy has wilted before war. 
Then it is that the dictator and the communist stand ready to pounce. 

Military combat may be localized. Fighting may be confined to a 
narrow area, but ideas and feelings know no national boundaries. Un- ' 
settling forces now play upon us; their impact will increase; sooner or 
later we shall have a war psychology. Then we must rush to our defense. 

Democracy—our republic, the American dream—challenged abroad, 


) will be directly challenged at home when warlike ideas begin to take 
hold. So long as the conflict lasts, we can expect an increase in the power 
of the forces which push us off center, It is for us to exert every effort to 
d keep the balance. Then, as never before, shall we need education to pre- 
. serve the American ideal. If we agreed that we needed education for 

' democracy in peaceful August, in warring September we needed it ten 
P | times over. Our people must know that they are the heirs of a great 
f | tradition, one that is under the severest attack, one that they must defend 
0 


with courage and confidence. 


y As Washington was retreating across the New Jersey snows in the 
winter of 1776, Thomas Paine, by the light of a campfire, with a drum- 


to head for a desk, wrote the following words: 

of “These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer soldier and 

he the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of their 
country; but he that stands it mow, deserves the love and thanks of 

- man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; yet we 

- have this consolation with us, that the harder the conflict, the more 

wi glorious the triumph.” 

: It is to battle tyranny, privilege, and poverty that American teachers are 


called to arms; and like hell, these evils are not easily conquered. We 
ch- must lead our people to judgment and balance, avoiding license, mob- 
rule, and materialism, that liberty, equality, and happiness may live in a 
dito world gone mad. This is the hard conflict in which Teachers College 

now engages. May there be an early triumph and one that is glorious. 
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A Senior Social Studies Program: 


America’s Problems and Issues 


By MARY HARDEN 


DIRECTOR OF CURRICULUM, HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


WILLIS C. ARMSTRONG 


TEACHER OF SOCIAL STUDIES, HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


LA VERGNE WOOD 


TEACHER OF MATHEMATICS, HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


HE twelfth year program in social studies in the Horace Mann 1 
School is devoted to a study of American problems and issues not | 
only of significance today but also of probable importance in the world 


of tomorrow. No one cognizant of present conditions will question the { 
importance of making provision for the study of some of the issues and 
problems paramount in the contemporary scene. It is felt by those re- ‘ 


~ 


sponsible for the program that a study of current problems proves most 
enlightening when a background has been built up continuously over 
a period of years. 

Throughout the co-ordinated programs preceding the twelfth year 
constant reference is made to the sources of current problems arising in 
connection with everyday happenings. For example, in the junior high 
school, where the story of the progress of man’s development is stressed, 
the students soon realize that every age has its problems, and that man 7 
has encountered many difficulties in bringing about wise solutions. They 
also find out that many of the issues which man has encountered through 


-_——-=— wa FD i#$ry Fr 


. . . 1 
the ages continue to occupy an important place in the current scene. 


1 Murphy, Orrielle and Torrey, Alice Margaret. “Introducing High School Students to 
a Study of Man Through the Ages.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 38, pp. 324-336, 
January, 1937. 
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In the tenth year the study of the development of the ideals of Amer- 
ican democracy and their application to everyday affairs is emphasized. 
In the eleventh year students consider the growth of democracy, 
nationalism, and imperialism in European and Asiatic civilizations today.” 

For the year 1938-1939 the following objectives served as guiding 
principles for the development of the work in the twelfth year: 

1. To acquaint the students with significant aspects of modern life, 
and the effect which social forces have upon them as individuals. 

2. To create in students an awareness of the existence of many com- 
plex and difficult problems and issues in modern society, and to stimulate 
a feeling of responsibility for sharing in decisions concerning them. 

3. To clarify the student’s understanding of basic terminology. 

4. To develop the habit of logical thought. 

5. To inculcate the habit of objective analysis of social and political 
situations. 

6. To cultivate in students the habit of regular and intelligent use of 
newspapers, magazines, and the radio as sources of information, and 
as expressions of current thought. 

An important concomitant purpose implied in the above objectives is 
to acquaint the learner with problem situations in his own community. 

In the programs for the preceding years in the junior and senior high 
school, the subjects of art, music, English, and science have been closely 
co-ordinated with the main theme of the social studies selected for 
each specific year. In the twelfth year, through the development of the 
objectives listed above, emphasis has been placed, instead, upon the pos- 
sibilities of achieving the objectives through a close co-ordination of 
social studies, mathematics, and science, inasmuch as a study of current 
problems involves quantitative and technical aspects. 

The first problem selected for intensive study was that of propaganda.* 
This subject provides a suitable introduction to the leading issues of the 


2 Harden, Mary, Taggart, Louise and Lemon, Irene. “Introducing High School Students 
to a Study of American Civilization and Culture.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 36, 
PP: 279-291, January, 1935. 

Harden, Mary, Marshall, Mary Gardner and Armstrong, Willis C. “Introducing High 
School Students to Modern Cultures Other than Their Own.” Teachers C ollege Record, 
Vol. 36, pp. 675-687, May, 1935. 


*The study of propaganda is described in full ina forthcoming article in Social Education. 
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current scene and to the problem of the intelligent use of terminology, 
and at the same time serves as a satisfactory initiation into the method- 
ology necessary for discussion of controversial situations. The current 
European crisis provided an excellent point of departure for this work, 
and resultant studies were made of means of communication, of bias and 
lack of objectivity in the news, and of the place of propaganda in the 
foreign and domestic scheme of things. Definitions were set up for the 
word “propaganda,” its devices were examined, and examples were col- 
lected by the class. Likewise, the place of propaganda in radio and screen 
was analyzed. There was also a brief consideration of semantics, partic- 
ularly in connection with the propagandist’s use of “omnibus words.” 

A necessary corollary was a study of the methods of logical thought. 
The propagandist may use ill-defined terms, pseudological arguments, 
and hidden assumptions to aid in the accomplishment of his ends. Since 
an objective of the study of the nature of proof in geometry is to make 
the student conscious of the above deficiencies in demonstration, it seemed 
effective to apply the techniques of geometric proof and its criticism, 
with which the class was familiar, to this new field. Editorials and news 
columns in the daily press, and radio speeches were subjected to this 
study. The students were encouraged to analyze their own thought 
processes, and to recognize their assumptions and the fact that these 
were frequently deeply rooted in their prejudices. At this point emphasis 
was placed upon the need for factual information, sound reasoning, and 
the drawing of tentative conclusions. 

Some of the activities carried on during the study of propaganda con- 
sisted of examining the daily newspapers, representing all shades of opin- 
ion, and studying radio programs and newsreels. Each student selected 
a specific topic or area for study in the field of current events, such as 
the gubernatorial race in the state of New York or the post-Munich 
events in Europe. Each examined different newspapers to find the facts 
in the situation, and to discover what elements of propaganda were pres- 
ent. Incidentally, this activity evoked a series of more or less impromptu 
class discussions of current affairs for which a background of more 
knowledge was needed. Thus a rather large amount of information was 
collected and used to enrich class discussions, which were already cover- 
ing a wide range. The class also had opportunity to apply some of the data 
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collected. For example, proportional representation was a currently pro- 
posed amendment to the State Constitution of New York. The class was 
about to elect an extracurricular committee. The system of proportional 
representation was applied in the election, and the class shared in the 
experience of determining the victors, thus illustrating the actual opera- 
tion of the system. In this way they were able to see the virtues and 
faults of the system proposed for and later adopted for their own city. 
In addition, they learned that a system which involves the element of 
chance works more effectively in dealing with large numbers, such as 
the voting population of New York City, than in dealing with the voting 
population of the senior class. 

During the current year the study of propaganda has been extended 
under the title of Distribution of the News. Constant use is being made 
of the materials mentioned above, with greater emphasis upon the part 
played by the radio and by public forums in formulating public opinion. 
Radio executives, commentators, and lecturers have discussed their work 
with the class. Members of the class have also interviewed news com- 
mentators and attended forums and lectures. 

The second unit of the year was listed as “consumer economics,” but 
it really included much more than is generally considered under that 
term. A preliminary period of discussion and analysis was devoted to the 
study of certain facts about the standards of living in the United States, 
with special attention to the income structure, busines cycles and their 
effects, and variations according to occupation and to the localities in 
which people live.* After this study of the needed facts and terms, the 
class divided into groups on the basis of personal choice, and proceeded 
to work in this manner for a period of several weeks. At the end of the 
time, the entire class reassembled and the various groups gave their 
reports. 

Some girls preferred to continue with a more detailed study of income 
and its distribution. They made a report in the form of charts and graphs 
which clearly demonstrated the major facts concerning different aspects 
of income structure. One girl made a study of the earnings of Barnard 
College graduates over a period of years. She obtained the data from 


* Useful materials for this unit were found in Corbett and Colwin’s Modern Economics 
(The Macmillan Company, 1938) and in the publications of the Brookings Institution. 
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the Occupational Bureau of the College. Her classmates examined the 
findings with keen interest, since the report had immediate personal sig- 
nificance for many in the group. Another girl illustrated the operation of 
Engel’s law in the buying tendencies of people on different economic 
levels. A third graphically demonstrated the “poverty of the majority” 
by the use of elementary statistical methods. The unit afforded several 
opportunities for instruction in the fundamental principles of elementary 
statistics. 

Another group examined the ways in which persons in New York 
City manage to live on small incomes. Since most of the members of the 
class had little knowledge of family budgets and problems of family 
expenditure, this was an excellent experience for them. They secured 
data from a member of the staff of the Institute of Family Service, a 
division of the Charity Organization Society. Each girl selected a family, 
and traced the story of that family and its problems under a fictitious 
name. The staff member of the Society was most gracious in giving of 
her time and information, and a by-product of the work was that each 
girl in the group received sound instruction in the attitude and 1uethods 
of social workers. Students from comfortable homes expressed surprise 
when they began to realize the implications of the facts. The cases 
selected were normal ones. In reporting to the class, each girl described 
the story of “her” family, pointed out its problems, praised it and criti- 
cized it, but usually defended it, effectively. Again, the girls prepared 
graphs to illustrate their points, and to make needed comparisons. It 
was the opinion of the teachers that this piece of work did a great deal 
to impress the class with the financial problems of the family of median 
income. By personalizing the problem, an approach to real understanding 
was made. 

A third group took housing as their topic of special investigation. They 
made trips to slum districts and government housing projects, read a 
considerable amount of supplementary material, and submitted a report 
which was outstanding in its clarity of understanding and its compre- 
hensiveness. The class responded to the report with searching question- 
ing and vigorous discussion, with the girls of the group in charge. 

Two other groups directed their attention to the specific problems of 
the consumer and to some of the attempts which have been made to 
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solve them. Two girls did a careful piece of research on the activities 
of the Federal Government in behalf of the consumer, and presented 
reports which illustrated the complexity of the problems facing the gov- 
ernment. The rest of the group studied private agencies which assist the 
consumer, and thus became acquainted with the hair-raising tales of 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs and similar material, which they delightedly 
passed along to the rest of the class. The entire group engaged in a study 
of the work of such organizations as Consumer’s Research, Inc., Good 
Housekeeping Institute, Co-operative Distributors, and Consumers 
Union of the United States, Inc. They made a trip to R. H. Macy and 
Company’s Testing Bureau. They also interviewed the representatives 
of other organizations. A few members of the group compared ratings 
of the same products in different publications, and one girl did some 
testing of her own. Their report to the class was interesting, sometimes 
hilarious, but generally instructive. 

Finally, a group made an investigation of the co-operative movement 
as one way in which consumers could help themselves. They visited the 
neighborhood co-operative store, asked questions, read material on co- 
operatives in Sweden, England, and the United States, and organized 
their material into a brief dramatization of the essential facts about the 
movement. This they recorded as a radio play on phonograph records, 
and their report consisted in playing the records to the class. It proved 
effective as a technique since it had the quality of permanence. 

Two girls found independent interests in special phases of consumer 
education, and selected topics for themselves. One of them thought it 
would be interesting to investigate installment buying. She visited a 
famous “cash-only” department store, a well-known installment-plan 
company, and an automobile showroom. She interviewed various officials, 
studied their plans for installment payment, and applied “the constant 
ratio method” for the examination of equal installment payments. This 
study involved substantial work in algebra. Her report provoked some 
interesting discussion of the merits and demerits of installment buying. 
The other girl sought larger fields of investigation and attempted to com- 
pare the standards of living of the United States with those of other 
countries. She was warned of the difficulties, but decided she would still 
like to try it, and she did. She handled her material effectively, but finally 
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reached a point at which she was willing to admit that it was a job of 
extraordinary difficulty and one that could scarcely be done with the 
materials and techniques available to her. 

Labor’s importance in the American scene gave it a prominent place 
among the problems to be studied. Some members of the class had 
previously indicated an anti-labor bias, hence it was felt that an examina- 
tion of the problem might prove interesting and beneficial. An historical 
approach to the study of the problem was made, and the growth of or- 
ganized labor, along with capital-labor relationships, was traced from the 
Molly Maguires to the C.1.O. An effort was made to present employee 
and employer sides of particular struggles as impartially and fairly as 
possible. Particularly useful for explaining the labor point of view was a 
volume entitled 1 Am a Woman Worker, published by the Affiliated 
Schools for Workers, New York City. It consists of autobiographical 
scraps, with little editing, collected from workers’ experiences. The class 
read portions of this book, along with other material, and reported 
critically and clearly upon what they had read and observed. 

At the time of the year when income tax blanks were being filled out 
it seemed appropriate to devote some attention to the subject of taxation, 
inasmuch as every citizen is ultimately faced with taxes. The objective 
was primarily to give the students a sense of the dual relationship of the 
citizen to the government, as both taxpayer and beneficiary, and an 
understanding of governmental functions and financial obligations. 

Following the work on taxation, the class turned its attention to a 
consideration of the problem of natural resources. After an introductory 
session in which problems were defined, readings suggested, and an or- 
ganization formulated, a science teacher devoted two class periods to 
a study of oil as a resource, discussing its exploitation, its potentialities 
for use, and the need for conservation. Timber was likewise analyzed. 
Another science teacher discussed soil as a natural resource, erosion and 
erosion control, and the scientific needs of agriculture. This study of 
specific resources was then focused on a special area, the Tennessee River 
Valley. A study of the Tennessee Valley Authority and its activities was 
made against the background of the foregoing material. The contribu- 
tion made by the science teacher, who had a first-hand knowledge of the 
TVA, was very enlightening. Thereafter the class analyzed the economic 
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position of the farmer and recent legislative attempts to remedy it, and 
likewise considered the general problems of control of natural resources 
in this country. A variety of controversial literature, supplemented by 
short moving pictures and photographs, was made available to the class 
during this study. The girls wrote papers in which they discussed the 
pros and cons of the T'VA and related subjects, and many sharp argu- 
ments over governmental policy ensued. 

A brief study of the youth problem closed the work of the year. Con- 
sideration of the relationship of youth to such problems as unemploy- 
ment, natural resources, propaganda, and labor was requested by the 
class, and attempts were made to analyze the conditions facing the present 
: generation. Such pamphlets as Youth in the Depression,’ Youth in the 
i World of Today,® and Building America,’ and sections of the report 
| made by Howard Bell for the American Youth Commission of the 
5 American Council on Education were studied. 

j It should be pointed out that a great deal of stress was laid upon current 
happenings during the course of the year. The propaganda study showed 


tt ' that the majority of the class were by no means habitual newspaper 
7 readers, and that considerable direction was necessary. Current affairs 
| tests, designed for recognition purposes and not for memory exercises, 
| were given without previous discussion. After correction they were 
n utilized as a basis for classroom analysis of the events of the day, and as 
such proved vital and valuable. It is felt that this technique is far more 
a | Valuable than either an occasional mention of current events as they 
ry _ relate to the matter at hand in the classroom, or the formal procedure of 
*- a day a week set aside for “current events.” As opportunities have pre- 
to sented themselves, students have been encouraged, with varying success, 
ies to read journals of fact and opinion, such as Events, Current History, 
ed. , The Nation, The New Republic, and the publications of the Foreign 
nd Policy Association. Likewise the class has been urged to listen to such 
of tadio programs as America’s Town Meeting of the Air and the Univer- 
™ sity of Chicago Round Table. 
vas * Davis, Kingsley. Youth in the Depression. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1935. 
bu- «|. Stewart, Maxwell S. Youth in the World of Today. Public Affairs Committee 
be | ene 


; ‘Society for Curriculum Study, Inc. Building America, Vol. 1, No. 8, May 1936. 
nic E.M. Hale and Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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It is difficult in a program of this type to secure sufficient objective 
evidence to measure the depth or breadth of a student's sensitivity to 
social problems as developed by means of participation in class activities, 
Certain tests of the Evaluation Staff of the Eight Year Study of the 
Relation of School and College were given to the class during the year, 
and many of these, in identical or similar form, had been used in the 
previous year with the same group. Considerable information will be 
gained from the record of the students’ free activities.* 

Other material used in evaluating the results of the year’s work has 
been of a more subjective nature. In the checking of papers, reports, 
discussions, and other written and oral data, the two teachers directly 
involved have co-operated in making final judgments. It is the consensus 
that definite progress has been made in approaching the objectives out- 
lined. The students have grown in their awareness of problems and their 
complexity; they have come to think more clearly and logically; and 
they are more conscious of the necessity for precise meanings for the 
terms they use. It is hoped that progress has been made in developing a 
sense of civic responsibility. It is certain that the class in question had an 
extremely high sense of social responsibility in respect to their own 
school affairs and also that they did profess concern in general. The 
objective analysis of current problems is always difficult, because people 
usually choose sides before they understand a situation. Although many 
individuals in the class did precisely that, refusing to be shaken from 
their convictions and prejudices, some progress was made in convincing 
them that other points of view were possible and plausible. 

One major problem in organizing a course of this nature is that of 
determining the degree of intensiveness or extensiveness of the work. 
Intensive work can provide excellent opportunities for the demonstration 
of the technique of attack upon modern problems and issues, but one 
runs the risk of neglecting important areas. On the other hand, “covering 
the ground” has its values, but it is well to bear in mind that there is so 
much ground that it is impossible to cover it properly in any event, and 
that it would be better to seek real understanding and appreciation 
through thorough study. 


8 Harden, Mary. “Evaluating a School Program.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 40, 
pp- 391-406, February, 1939. 
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Many difficult choices must be made in any process of selection and 
organization in the field of modern problems of significance. It is never 
hard to find materials or motivation for any particular area, nor is there 
any lack of things to be done. Even though specific problems are studied 
there is, of course, no guarantee that the training at this point will be 
applied in another area where a different set of stereotypes prevails. 
Society is so complex that ideas about it are likely to be partitioned in 
people’s minds for the sake of convenience. About the contents of one 
compartment individuals may be well informed, and may hold certain 
convictions, whereas about the contents of other compartments there 
may be gross ignorance and complete prejudice. The result is that per- 
sons develop attitudes of liberalism in one area, and in others become 
conservative or dogmatically radical. Another important factor is that 
persons often react favorably or unfavorably to a situation on the basis 
of their reaction to the terms used to describe it, and hence do not pene- 
trate to a real understanding of the problem. Now, given these general 
assumptions or observations, it is obvious that the use of the “problem” 
technique in discussing modern society has its pitfalls. 

In spite of the difficulties involved in presenting contemporary prob- 
lems and issues to students of secondary school age, this presentation 
is a responsibility which teachers and other school authorities have no 
right to shirk. 





Florence Nightingale—Educator* 


By ISABEL M. STEWART 


PROFESSOR OF NURSING EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE nineteenth century honored Florence Nightingale as war 

heroine and founder of modern nursing. The twentieth century 
discovered in her a rarely versatile genius who starred in many roles and 
played them all with distinction. The list of her accomplishments sounds 
almost incredible, especially considering the years of invalidism that fol- 
lowed her experiences in the Crimean War—nursing and hospital expert, 
dietitian, sanitarian, social worker, statistician, publicist, statesman, edu- 
cator. In the first-mentioned fields Florence Nightingale’s leadership has 
been widely acknowledged. It is strange that her work as an educator 
has received so little recognition. The creation of the Nightingale system 
of nursing education and its adoption in America and in many other lands 
would be sufficient in itself to justify her right to a place among the fore- 
most educational leaders of the last century. But nursing was only one of 
a number of reforms that this remarkable social engineer implemented 
and undergirded with a well-devised educational structure. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that her permanent fame as a social reformer was 
due in large measure to her originality and skill as an educational builder. 





EARLY EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS ‘ 


Records of her childhood indicate that the young Florence began very 
early to educate herself and the people around her. Exceptionally gifted 
and precocious but also passionate and headstrong, she was constantly at 


* This is a part of a longer article which will appear in a compilation to be published 
by The Macmillan Company under the title The Mind of Florence Nightingale. The 
complete article will include a bibliography and a more detailed documentation of 
sources. The section dealing with the application of Miss Nightingale’s educational ideas 
to the field of nursing is omitted for lack of space. 

1 The chief source here is Sir Edward T. Cook’s authoritative biography, The Life of 
Florence Nightingale (2 vols.). The Macmillan Company, New York, 1914. 
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odds with her conventional mother and her strict, old-fashioned govern- 
ess, The struggle continued till at the age of ten she rebelled so violently 
against their regime that her father decided to take her in hand himself. 
What he did was to remove the checkrein and let her follow her own 
lead. By opening up to her his well-stocked library and sharing with her 
what he had learned from his college teachers and his own wide reading, 
he managed to satisfy, in part at least, her intellectual curiosity. 

Of this period Florence Nightingale said later, “I had the most enor- 
mous desire of acquiring. For seven years I thought of little else than cul- 
tivating my intellect.” ‘That she cultivated it to good advantage is evident 
because at seventeen she had mastered several ancient and modern lan- 
guages, was well read in the world’s best literature, including standard 
works in philosophy, religion, history, political economy, and science, and 
had acquired a good command of higher mathematics which she later 
used to advantage in her statistical studies. Her knowledge of books was 
supplemented by travel and by exceptionally wide social contacts which 
gave her a personal acquaintance with many leaders then prominent in 
political and social life. Surrounded by these influences, the precocious 
child grew into a brilliant and charming young woman, a little too se- 
rious for her age, but intensely alive, and eager to pour her energies and 
talents into some great cause. 

While nursing was her first choice, she was always interested in teach- 
ing and once remarked that had she not been a nurse she would have 
been a teacher, “rather of the bad than the young.” As a girl at home 
she served for a time as volunteer assistant to the village school teacher, 
and undertook the tutoring of a young relative for college. Later she 
became deeply interested in the movement for “ragged schools” and 
spoke of her little thieves at Westminster as her greatest joy in London. 
Before her Crimean experience she had acquired what she later described 
as a large and very curious acquaintance among the citizens of the north 
of England and London. These intelligent workingmen, most of them 
without any religion, were seeking light on the problems of existence, 
and her interest in them led her to formulate her own ideas on religion 
and put them into the form of a book entitled Suggestions for Thought to 
Searchers after Truth among the Artizans of En gland.” * 


*The second and third volumes were entitled Suggestions for Thought to Searchers 
after Religious Truth. 
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EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES ASSOCIATED WITH ARMY SERVICE 


The call to serve as Lady-in-Chief of the Crimean War hospitals 
brought into clearer focus Miss Nightingale’s growing interest in the 
common man as represented by the soldier of the British Army. In ad- 
dition to all her other duties she found time to plan occupations and 
diversions for her convalescent patients, and this led her to study the 
life of the men in barracks. As a result, she sent to England for school- 
masters, and fitted up rooms for classes, reading, study, games, and other 
wholesome leisure-time activities. In this work for soldiers she antici- 
pated the “khaki college” and recreational programs that have been 
claimed as a unique feature of the work for soldiers in the World War. 
After the Crimean War, when the British Army Medical Service was 
reorganized largely as a result of Miss Nightingale’s efforts, she saw that 
permanent provision was made for the education, as well as the physical 
health and recreation, of enlisted men. 

The reforms which she instigated included vocational training for 
certain groups of army workers, such as hospital orderlies and cooks, 
and even for young medical officers who, as Miss Nightingale pointed 
out, entered the army service knowing little or nothing of “the preven- 
tion of disease in climates and under circumstances where prevention 1s 
everything and medical treatment often little or nothing.” It took much 
pressure from powerful forces inside and outside the government to 
overcome the resistance of old-line medical officers, but a postgraduate 
course in military hygiene and medicine was finally made a standing 
requirement for appointment in the British Army Medical Service, and 
many other countries copied this system. The Army medical school 
was peculiarly Miss Nightingale’s “child,” initiated and organized by her 
even to the naming of the professors and the outlining of the curriculum. 
Her share in its creation has been gracefully acknowledged in an inscrip- 
tion in the building of the Royal Army Medical College, now a part of 
the University of London. The immense contribution of this school to 

the health of armies and to medical research and education can scarcely 
be exaggerated. Florence Nightingale continued throughout her life to 
take an active interest in the health and education of the British soldier, 
and her motherly solicitude followed him to the ends of the earth. 
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| CONTRIBUTIONS TO NURSING AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


All the world knows that Florence Nightingale was the founder of 

| modern nursing and developed the first organized scheme of training for 
nurses. It is not generally known that the Nightingale School at St. 

| Thomas’ Hospital, London, was the first organized educational institu- 
tion to provide a modern technical training of any kind for women. 
From this school an army of “Nightingales” were trained and sent out 





; to the ends of the earth, to reorganize both military and civilian hospitals 
. and to introduce the new system of nursing and nursing education. Miss 
1 | Nightingale was closely associated with Mr. William Rathbone, founder 
of the first District Nursing Association in Liverpool, and helped to 
Ss work out special plans for the training of district nurses. She also set up 
t a school for midwives at King’s College Hospital, London. This was dis- 
| continued after a few years, but its influence was felt in other midwifery 
schools that developed later. 
or Although she was intensely concerned with the care of the sick and 
Ss, the cure of disease, the prevention of disease stood first among her many 
od interests; and in all her schemes for public health, education played a 
n- great part. She believed in mass education, but she also concentrated her 
IS forces at times on people of power and influence, especially government 
ch officers who held strategic posts at home or in foreign countries. “Gov- 
to emess of the governors of India,” her friend, Benjamin Jowett called 
ate her, and this was not just a playful compliment. For years, governors and 
ng technical experts going out to posts in India and other far countries came 
nd to her for counsel on matters not only of health administration but of 
ool land reform, local self-government, and other questions of public policy. 
her Sanitation and education were Miss Nightingale’s prescriptions for most 


, of the evils existing in such countries as India. She insisted that there 
ip must be education first of all of the civil service employees, to help them 


tof understand the peculiar needs of the people—not theory only but prac- 
| to tical instruction in such matters as agricultural chemistry, geology, 
ly | biology, forestry, animal physiology, and, above all, sanitation. Then, 
e 0 the people themselves must be educated to self-support and self- 
’ improvement. Obviously they could not be helped against their will. To 


overcome their indifference and to rouse their desire for better things, 
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she advised that sanitary missionaries be trained to work with them in 
homes and villages, that sanitary manuals and primers be prepared for 
use in schools, and that attractive leaflets be distributed to man, woman, 
and child. These educational measures must go along with works of 
irrigation, schools, and other civilizing influences. 

But missionary work in health education was needed almost as much 
in England as in India. Florence Nightingale was probably the greatest 
popularizer of health knowledge in the last century. Many of her articles, 
pamphlets, and books on nursing and hygiene were “best sellers” for a 
generation or more and they are still excellent examples of clear, vivid, 
practical health teaching. The classic, Notes on Nursing, issued in un- 
limited editions at all prices, was said to be almost as widely distributed 
as the Bible. Some of her best manuals—for example, Health at Home, 
and Health Teaching in Towns and Villages—were written for health 
teachers, or “health missioners” as she called them. They are brief and 
simple but full of sound sense and sound pedagogy. Especially pithy and 
practical are her suggestions on the content and methodology of the 
health teaching visit in the home, a method which she advocated strongly 
and helped to put on a practical working basis. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE AND OF EDUCATION 


These educational activities were not just an expression of an amateur 
interest in education nor were they guided to any extent by the conven- 
tional ideas and methods in vogue in her day. Here was an individual who 
insisted on doing her own thinking in educational as in political, social, 
and religious matters. It is true that she used ideas from many sources, but 
she wove them together with the products of her own experience and 
her own thinking, and the pattern that emerged bore the stamp of her 
own mind. Sir Edward Cook says of her religion that it was “independ- 
ently achieved and intensely held.” The same may be said of her ideas 
on education—indeed we cannot disentangle these from her ideas on 
religion, politics, and social reform for they are all intermingled and pour 
out in a flood when any of her writings are tapped. 

There is one source, however, unfortunately inaccessible to most 
readers, in which her philosophy is developed in fairly consecutive 
fashion. This is Suggestions for Thought to Searchers After Truth. Its 
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three volumes were privately printed in 1860 but not intended for cir- 
culation. Only recently have they been made available in a few special 
collections.* In her correspondence with John Stuart Mill, Miss Night- 
ingale acknowledged her indebtedness to his thinking. “Your ‘Logic,’ 
especially as regards ‘Laws,’ ‘Free Will’ and ‘Necessity’ has been the 
forming influence of it [the book] and of ‘me’—though whether you 
would acknowledge the superstructure, I am quite ignorant.” In spite of 
his urging, she did not find it possible, chiefly on account of ill health, to 
revise the work for publication. Possibly it was just as well for her nurs- 
ing and health reforms, then at a crucial stage, that her Suggestions for 
Thought did not reach the public, because even the immense popularity 
of the great war nurse might have suffered had adoring Victorians known 
what she thought of some of their cherished institutions—the church, 
the school, the caste system, marriage a la mode, the family. 

Although she could be a caustic critic, she was also a serious and con- 
structive thinker, determined to find out what life meant and what she 
and other human beings could do to improve it. Her long struggle to 
arrive at a satisfying philosophy of life was accentuated by the conflict- 
ing forces in her own complex nature and in the age in which she lived. 
One side of her was kin to the devout mystics and speculative philoso- 
phers of the past; the other side was modern in outlook, scientific in 
spirit, eternally probing and questioning. Growing into maturity during 
the middle decades of the nineteenth century when the conflict between 
orthodox theology and science was raging, and having close friends in 
both camps, she was deeply stirred by these issues. Some kind of re- 
ligious faith was essential to her nature, but her logical mind demanded a 
rational basis for her belief and a scientific validation for the good works 
which she considered inseparable from religion. 

During her earlier years she had studied various forms of religion in 
the hope of finding one that would satisfy her intellectual and emotional 
needs and provide a practical outlet for her passionate will to serve. 
She was well into her thirties when she finally evolved her own creed. 


* The Adelaide Nutting Historical Collection at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has a set presented by Miss Nightingale’s niece, Mrs. Rosalind Nash. An extract 
from this work is found under the title “Cassandra” in the appendix of Ray Strachey’s 
The Cause. Bell & Sons, London, 1928. , 
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In her diary of January 1, 1853, is the entry, “I have remodelled my af 
whole religious belief from beginning to end . . . I have recast my “th 
social belief; have them both written for use when my hour is come.” she 
The reference here is to Suggestions for Thought, part of which Miss but 
Nightingale had completed in manuscript form before she went to the zea 
Crimea. of | 
It would take too long to trace resemblances between her ideas, as ten 
expressed in this declaration of faith, and those of leading writers and to | 
thinkers of the period. There is no question, however, that Florence ( 
Nightingale belonged to the more advanced group of liberal thinkers of Un 
her day—men and women who were extending the frontiers of the mind abo 
in many directions. People like John Stuart Mill, Benjamin Jowett, first 
Arthur Hugh Clough, Harriet Martineau—to name only a few—recog- her 
nized in her a congenial spirit. The directness and vigor of her attack, dra 
the freshness of her point of view, and the broad sweep of her plans for prir 
reform impressed all who talked with her or read her writings. Jowett use! 
of Oxford remarked after reading her Suggestions for Thought, “It side 
seemed to me as if I had received the impress of a new mind.” the 
RELATIONSHIP OF EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS THEORIES = 
Miss Nightingale’s creed was simple and practical. Accepting the uni- Cre: 
verse as the creation of a working Deity, her first concern was to find pup 
“what God is driving at.” She concluded that “the purpose of life is to othe 
work with the Creator in bringing order out of chaos, in transforming “ 
the world and also transforming human nature.” * Order is possible only liver 
if law governs the universe, and law implies a lawgiver. The laws of ran 
nature are the thought of God, deliberately unrevealed in order that man whi 
might learn, not by asking but by patient experimentation and study, | cam 
what his Creator thinks and what He wants done. Until these laws are | mov 
found and applied, disease, sin, and suffering will persist and chaos and | but: 
disorder will rule the world. it o¢ 
A passion for social reform was what gave zest to Miss Nightingale’s was 
search for truth. She believed that “truth is discoverable if we bring our shou 
faculties to it.” She considered statistics a branch of religion because it Law 
revealed the laws of the universe. One of her biographers observed that | creat 


4 Phrases and longer quotations here are taken chiefly from Suggestions for Thought. ‘T 
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a feast of statistics always acted on her like an elixir. Another called her 
“the passionate statistician,” because, while others might know the facts, 
she felt and acted on them, translating them not only into human terms 
but into administrative policies and programs. Statistical tables which she 
zealously culled out of government blue books were to her like the Tables 
of the Law that Moses brought down from Mount Sinai—they spoke in 
terms of “thou shalt” and “thou shalt not,” and she so interpreted them 
to others. 

One of her biographers remarks that “Florence was a great law-giver.” 
Undoubtedly she sometimes ascribed to higher powers her own ideas 
about the way in which the world should be run, but she was not the 
first great prophet and preacher to do this. Moreover, she imposed on 
herself the same laws that she gave to others. “Whether in having a 
drain cleaned out, or in ventilating a hospital ward, or in urging the 
principles of healthy construction of buildings, or of temperance and 
useful occupation, or of sewerage and water supply, I always con- 
sidered myself as obeying a direct command of God, and it was with 
the earnestness and reverence due to God’s laws that I urged them.” 

The central idea in Miss Nightingale’s concept of the universe, how- 
ever, was not law but education. She saw life as a school and the 
Creator as a teacher who “educates the world through His laws.” The 
pupils in the school are teachers also, educating themselves and each 
other. This point is well brought out in the following: 

“Tt did strike me as odd, sometimes, that we should pray to be de- 
livered ‘from plague, pestilence and famine’ when all the common sewers 
ran into the Thames and fevers haunted undrained land, and the districts 
which cholera would visit could be pointed out. I thought that cholera 
came that we might remove these causes, not pray that God would re- 
move the cholera. . . . At last, not from thinking what was likely to be, 
but from observing whether prayer was answered and finding it was not, 
it occurred to me that this was not God’s plan, that His scheme for us 
was not that He should give us what we asked for, but that mankind 
should obtain it for mankind, that we were not paupers asking at a Poor 
Law Board for relief, but men working for themselves and their fellow 
creatures.” And again: 

“It appears as if this plan of universal law were the only one by which 
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a good Being could teach His creatures to teach themselves and one an- 
other what the road is to universal perfection, and this we shall acknowl- 
edge is the only way for any educator, whether human or divine, to act,” 


THE NATURE AND GOAL OF EDUCATION 


According to this concept, life is for education, but education is also 
for the betterment of life. Health or well-being is the goal. “To be well 
is the purpose of all being.” That includes the well-being of the whole 
individual because “it is absurd to consider man as a body to be improved 
or as a soul to be improved separately.” To know what makes for health 
or well-being we must understand human nature and its laws. The old 
notions about original sin and natural depravity, Miss Nightingale dis- 
carded as fundamentally false. Man is an imperfect creature but capable 
of almost unlimited improvement. He does not need “to apologize 
to his Maker for his existence,” but neither need he expect to be pain- 
lessly smuggled into heaven without making any effort to develop him- 
self and to regenerate the earth. Activity is the only means of growth, “it 
is the law of man’s nature and human beings are so constituted that they 
cannot be helped except by having their whole being called into exer- 
cise. . . . Man and all other creatures with which we are acquainted find 
their well-being in activity—are by God’s law so constituted that when 
they are in a healthy state they want activity of every part of their 
nature.” 

Miss Nightingale also believed that learning should continue through 
life. “Is it not evident, then, if exercise goes on in mature age as it does 
in childhood that progress will be made in the same way? Nay, probably 
even faster, as the vantage ground of experience becomes greater.” But to 
develop, it is necessary to continually enlarge one’s experience and gain 
new experiences. “We ought to improve, of course, every year as long as 
we are capable of gaining any experience and the more experience, the 
more improvement.” Growth and progress are not automatic, however, 
either in individual or in group life. She notes that “In England it is 
always taken for granted that we are making progress. Then comes 
some statist, and says there is more crime, more disease and more madness 
than formerly. . . . How can nations improve, if they have no type 
(plan) before them.” 
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Discipline is a constantly recurring theme in Florence Nightingale’s 
writings, and it is the clue to much in her own life and character as well 
as in her system of nurse training. “Life is no holiday game, nor is it a 
clever book, nor a school of instruction, nor a valley of tears; but it is a 
hard fight, a struggle, a wrestling with the Principle of Evil, hand to 
hand, foot to foot.” Life is to be enjoyed also, but happiness and satis- 
faction come only as by-products of disciplined activity. Freedom is not 
incompatible with discipline—indeed, it is essential to self-discipline. 
Each person must work out his own salvation through the exercise of 
his capabilities, making mistakes and learning from the consequences, 
learning often through suffering, though the comment here is that “suf- 
fering enriches only where it exercises.” 

Miss Nightingale believed also that goodness is natural to man and is 
the outcome of his search for moral and physical well-being. “With re- 
gard then to right, to ought, to goodness (or Godness), all that we can 
practically know of it is that it is that which causes well-being to man. 
.. . Many mistakes, which penetrate into the very core of our lives and 
feelings, arise from erroneous or contracted views of what is human well- 
being. If all that satisfies the seeking of man after his greatest satisfaction 
could be tried, that would be right which affords man the greatest satis- 
faction. . . . When we speak of a man who seeks the highest satisfac- 
tions of which human nature is capable, we are not speaking of a selfish 
man; for the highest satisfactions of which human nature is capable are 
not selfish.” Elsewhere she remarks, ““The mistake is in considering man 
a selfish animal. If we mean by ‘selfish’ one constituted by God to follow 
his highest satisfaction, man is a selfish animal, but well constituted and 
well developed, man is a generous, a devoted animal.” 

Though strong on discipline, Miss Nightingale had little patience with 
ascetics who tried to get rid of their faults and vices by “direct onsets on 
themselves.” ““The thing is to gain a virtue not to root out a fault.” So- 
called “faults” she believed were often not faults at all. “Men do not 
see that pride is only the perversion of the natural desire (implanted by 
God in us) to be and to feel of importance. Every human being is of im- 
portance and ought to be employed in a way to make him feel so. . . . 
The desire to be something, to do something, is implanted in us. Every- 
body ought to command. No one’s faculties are fully called out till they 
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do command. There is nothing so invigorating, so inspiring, so regenerat- 
ing. Everybody ought to obey. How delightful it is to obey someone 
who really knows what he is about and can teach you to learn, when one 
really feels that one is learning something. Everybody ought then to 
command and to obey, and then we shall hear no more of pride and 
thinking much of oneself; for pride is perversion of that desire of action 
which would then have found its proper exercise.” 

The problem of maintaining a proper balance between authority and 
freedom, personal initiative and obedience, was recognized by Miss 
Nightingale. It is evident that she found some difficulty in reconciling 
her ideas on leadership with the development of individuality (what she 
called idiosyncrasy). “We should aim at implicit obedience to leadership 
together with scope for individual exercise of idiosyncrasy—this is a 
difficult problem. . . . Hitherto, generally speaking, individual obe- 
dience checks freedom of idiosyncrasy. But this is a remediable defect in 
the governor and the governed, not one existing in the constitution of 
human nature.” While she held that “where a great work is to be per- 
formed it is wise that there be one directing mind,” she also observed that 
“it is bad for the activity of any one to have always his own way.” Both 
leaders and led must submit to control in order to be free. “Freedom is 
indeed not doing as we like, not everybody following his or her own 
way, even if that were possible, but self-control. Self-control, plus a 
control or command of our subject gives ‘freedom,’ but a person who has 
no control over any subject, or right use of any faculties, cannot have 
freedom.” 

Although professional educators today might differ somewhat in their 
phraseology, they would find much in Florence Nightingale’s philosophy 
of education that they could heartily endorse. The concept of educa- 
tion as growth, the emphasis on experience and on the principle of self- 
activity, the recognition of individual differences and needs, the insist- 
ence on conscious purpose and freedom of choice, the role of interest 
and personal satisfaction in the learning process, the concept of disci- 
pline as self-direction and self-control—all these indicate an essentially 
modern and progressive point of view. Most psychologists would not 
agree with the inclusive definition of discipline as “education, instruction, 
training—all that goes to the full development of our faculties, moral, 
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physical and spiritual,” nor would they rely as much as Miss Nightingale 
did on training. But it must be remembered that the science of psychol- 

was still embryonic in the fifties and sixties when Miss Nightingale 
did most of her writing on education. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS IN EDUCATION 


From her earliest years Florence Nightingale had observed and com- 
mented on the influence of environment on the development of human 
beings, and her own struggles to escape from an artificial social environ- 
ment have been noted. The educational implications of adverse conditions 
of life are pointed out frequently in her writings. ““We can only have such 
right exercise (of the whole nature of all mankind) by a right organ- 
ization of society, by mankind arranging circumstances so that they will 
have employment, work, suited to their natures, suited to call forth their 
natures into right exercise.” She insisted that “Men have it in their power 
to improve the circumstances of life—that is, to adapt them to man’s 
proper nature. . . . We know that disease, crime and death always go 
together. We know that to preach to a man to do right and to send him 
back to a pig-sty, where he cannot but do wrong, is nonsense. We set 
about improving his pig-sty.” 

A suitable physical environment was not enough. Social conditions, 
not only among the poor but in “good society”—were responsible, Miss 
Nightingale believed, for many stifled souls and wasted lives. In one of 
her many expostulations on this topic she referred to the parable of the 
wise and the foolish virgins and asked, “How can a virgin be wise in a 
foolish life? She must be foolish.” Then characteristically she added, “A 
wise virgin would make another life.” She did not suggest that people 
should “renounce this world and all its vanities and look for a better.” 
“Should we quarrel with the world? Should we not rather try to enjoy 
it? A better world . . . will not be given us; let us then begin without 
delay to make one.” In another place she remarked, “The world is what 
we have to mould, not to fly from.” Even the future world is determined 
by man himself. ““There will be no heaven unless we make it.” 

The conditions necessary for the best development of human beings 
vary according to differences in individuals. “It is asked what circum- 
stances make us good? These are different for different idiosyncrasies, 
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just as different climates suit different people. . . . Each individual has 
a capability of contributing to the whole in a way that no other nature 
can. . . . Every art, science, trade, every needful occupation may for- 
ward the true purpose of human existence. . . . Whoever looks out for 
the work which he can and ought to do and does it as well as he can— 
whether it be to govern a kingdom or to scour a floor—is in the right 
road.” The individual must find out for himself what he can do best and 
then prepare himself. “He must become important through a place in 
God’s government which he shall win for himself. . . . He fills an 
essential part therein.” 

Education—“‘a true word if we mean leading out of’”—must discover 
the conditions that lead or bring out the potentialities of each individual. 
Miss Nightingale was very critical of formal systems of schooling and 
attributed their failure chiefly to the lack of a science of education and to 
the low status of the teacher. She had many ideas about the reform of 
the common school, but her plans for education included all ages and 
groups. “Shall we not all allow that everyone ought to have exercise for 
all his faculties and that everyone ought to come freely into contact with 
all others?” . . . “We want to see all ages and both sexes really living and 
working for each other; each contributing what the other has not to the 
great existence, humanity.” Always she insisted on the value of joint 
activity. “Cooperation in one true work, with various idiosyncrasies, 
would admit of sources of happiness little understood—would call forth 
a constant giving and receiving of help and sympathy between those of 
our kind.” . . . “Competition, or each man for himself, and the devil 
against us all, may be necessary, we are told, but it is the enemy of health. 
Combination is the antidote—combined interests, recreation, combination 
to secure the best air, the best food, and all that makes life useful, healthy, 
and happy. There is no such thing as independence. As far as we are 
successful, our success lies in combination.” 


THE FAMILY AND WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


Miss Nightingale’s social point of view is all the more remarkable when 
one remembers her aristocratic heritage and upbringing. She had many 
hard things to say about the Victorian family, especially the upper-class 
family, but her main criticism was that its narrow range of contacts and 
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activities made a truly social development of its members impossible. 
“Family love,” she declared, “is generally but a multiplied selfishness.” 
She was not against the family as such but she wanted to extend it. “God 
knows we want to break no tie. We want to strengthen and enlarge 
ties. ... We have said in speaking of the family that we want not to root 
out feelings and opinions, we want to make them more comprehen- 
sive... more adapted to the needs of today, to the fulfillment of the 
progressive wants of mankind.” Again in the same connection, she said, 
“We don’t wish to force them [daughters] out of the family, we only 
wish them to be where all their faculties will be best exercised, wherever 
that is. Surely it cannot be denied that these two things are necessary, 
viz. that we should come into free communication with mankind, so as 
to give us room for our sympathies, to find a response, and that we should 
have all our powers called into the highest exercise. If these two things 
were, there would be happiness, because then we could find work and 
sympathies for ourselves.” 

This leader in women’s education had no desire to protect her sisters 
from the realities of life or from their share in the conflict and suffering 
of the world. “Without the right cultivation and employment of all 
the powers (and where do we see woman with half her powers em- 
ployed?), there can be no repose, and with it as we have said, repose 
may be found in a hell, in a hospital of wounds, and pain, and operations, 
and death, and remorse and tears, and despair. The effervescence of 
energy which there is in every young being not diseased in mind or body 
who struggles to find satisfaction in the excitement of society, of 
imagination, of the vulgar conflicts of social life, will seek its true occupa- 
tion at last in the anguish of real life.” 

The Lady of the Lamp was speaking here from her own experience. 
In the Crimean “charnel-house of misery,” she had found herself. In 
the exercise of her great powers of administration, she was for the first 
time in her life supremely happy. Speaking of those who say that they 
are leaving the pleasures of the world when they go to serve the sick, she 
insisted that they are not leaving but finding the pleasures of the world. 
“If ever women come into contact with sickness and crime and poverty 
in masses, how the practical reality of life revives them! . . . If they 
see and enter into a continuous line of action, with a full and interesting 
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life, with training constantly kept up to the occupation, occupation con- 
stantly testing the training, it is the beau-ideal of practical, not theoretical 
education—they are re-tempered, their life is filled, they have found their 
work, and the means to do it.” 

Again speaking out of her own experience Miss Nightingale says: 
“Women long for an education to teach them to teach, to teach them the 
laws of the human mind and how to apply them—and knowing how 
imperfect, in the present state of the world, such an education must be, 
they long for experience, not patchwork experience, but experience 
followed up and systematized, to enable them to know what they are 
about, where they are ‘casting their bread’ and whether it is ‘bread’ 
or a stone.” Most of the education for women in her day was “stone” 
rather than “bread”—not only useless in stimulating interest and growth 
but in many ways harmful because too superficial and artificial, too re- 
mote from the realities of life to function in any useful way. Moreover, 
as Miss Nightingale pointed out, contemporary education tended to be 
a disintegrating rather than an integrating influence in the personality 
and experience of woman. “Because her education seems entirely to have 
parted company with her vocation, there is no longer unity between 
the woman as inwardly developed and as outwardly manifested.” Educa- 
tion should liberate, but woman was still bound by innumerable inhibi- 
tions and restrictions, especially by traditional concepts of her place and 
function in life. In spite of all the current talk about emancipation she 
was not yet free. “Now she is like Archangel Michael as he stands upon 
Saint Angelo at Rome. She has an immense provision of wings which 
seem as if they would bear her over earth and heaven; but when she tries 
to use them, she is petrified into stone, her feet are grown into the earth, 
chained to the bronze pedestal.” 

Although rather lukewarm as a suffragist, Florence Nightingale was 
an ardent feminist and especially concerned about careers for women. 
She insisted that “The Age, the World, Humanity must give them the 
means to exercise their moral activity, must give them intellectual cultiva- 
tion, spheres of action,” otherwise society would not only waste a great 
potential source of social power but would have to carry a burden of 
frustrated, maladjusted personalities. Her insight into the principles of 
mental hygiene was often quite remarkable, for example, “The great 
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reformers of the world turn into the great misanthropists if circumstances 
or organizations do not permit them to act. Christ, if He had been a 
woman, might have been nothing but a great complainer.” 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE AS AN EDUCATIONAL BUILDER 


The chief test of any builder’s work is its usefulness and permanence. 
Judged by the experience of nearly a century, Miss Nightingale’s work 
as a master builder in education was exceptionally sound. A large part 
of the original construction is still used in schools of nursing, and though 
there has been considerable remodeling and expanding—the foundations 
she laid stand firm. It is true that her principles were not very well under- 
stood or applied even in the profession she founded. Many of her ideas 
never got into circulation, and of those that did, not all took root. In 
writing to John Stuart Mill of her creed she said, “It wants an organiza- 
tion of life to carry it out. . . . Had I lived I should have attempted, 
probably failed in, some such organization or ‘society’ to carry out my 
religion.” Though she did live, it was as a chronic invalid shut away from 
the world, and the “society” never materialized. With her exceptional 
popularity and amazing record of constructive statecraft, such an at- 
tempt at a better “organization of life” might have gone far. If she had 
only found time to write a modest “Notes on Education” to stand with 
her “Notes on Nursing” and “Notes on Hospitals,” her followers might 
have understood better her educational and social gospel and might 
have been more successful in interpreting it. The world also, and espe- 
cially the educational world, might have been quicker to recognize in 
The Lady of the Lamp not only a war heroine and a health-bringer to 
the nations but a great social reformer whose supreme weapon was 
education. 





The Democratic Process in Business 


Leadership 


By GEORGE H. HOUSTON * 


UESTIONS are arising continually concerning the extent to which 

the democratic process is being applied to business leadership and 
administration in America and the reason it is not being more generally 
used in view of its universal acceptance by Americans in governmental 
activities. 

It is assumed that by “democratic process” is meant participation as 
a matter of right, on the part of all individuals concerned, in reaching 
determinations with respect to policies and activities of major importance, 
or like participation in the selection of representatives authorized to act 
with respect to such matters. The first of these methods may be styled 
direct or democratic in character and the second, representative or 
republican. 

This principle has been applied to governmental processes in America 
on the assumption that each citizen has an equal interest in the affairs of 
government and an equal right to participate in them. In a few instances 
this right is exercised in its direct form by popular referenda on specific 
subjects, but generally it is exercised in its indirect form through the 
selection of representatives authorized to act. 

When we consider the application of the democratic process to busi- 
ness it becomes immediately apparent that such application is very limited 
at the present time and must necessarily be so except as far-reaching 
changes are made in the accepted concepts of private property. The 
parties at interest in business may be said to be owners of property (stock- 


*Mr. Houston has for several years been a collaborator in the Conferences on Educa- 
tional Policies held annually by the Advanced School of Education. See article by the 
same author entitled “The Educator and the Enterprise Order,” Teachers College Record, 
Vol. 39, pp. 601-631, April, 1938.—Ebrror. 
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holders), users of property (employees), takers of product or of services 
rendered (customers), and the general public. 


DEMOCRACY IN DIFFERENT PHASES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


With respect to the owners of property, the democratic process is 
applied in corporate organization through stockholders’ meetings for the 
election of directors and for taking of referenda on specific matters. It 
is applied further through directors’ action in the election of officers and 
in the transaction of business. An examination of existing practice, how- 
ever, indicates that all too frequently this process is democratic in name 
only. In actual practice the stockholder very frequently defaults in the 
exercise of his rights to participate in the control of his property. This 
default occurs, first, through lack of attention to the selection of 
nominees for directors, second, through the almost universal use of 
proxy voting, and third, through the very general unwillingness of stock- 
holders to vote even through proxy procedure. Because of this condition 
business management is, to a notable extent, self-perpetuating and not 
democratic in substance. 

With respect to the users of property, namely, employees, it is obvious 
that for them to have any actual control, as a matter of right rather than 
privilege, of the property they use, through irrevocable delegation to 
them of voting power by any form of democratic process with respect 
to such use, would mean, in the ultimate analysis, the removal, from 
the owner of the property, of the control of its use, either wholly or in 
part, thereby destroying or vitally changing the existing concept of the 
character of private property. This is not practical under our American 


system of private capitalism. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has said: 


Property is more than the mere thing which a person owns. It is elementary 
that it includes the right to acquire, use and dispose of it. The Constitution 
protects these essential attributes of property. Property consists of the free 
use, enjoyment and disposal of a person’s acquisitions without control or 
diminution save by the law of the land. (Buchanan vs. Worley 245 U.S. 74) 


The relation between the owners of private property and its users 
ina capitalistic economy must of necessity be a contractual one, arrived 
at by negotiation and agreement. This may be brought about by an in- 
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dividual transaction between each employee and the managerial repre- 
sentative of ownership, or through collective bargaining, but neither 
process can be said to be very democratic in character. The selection by 
employees of representatives for purposes of collective bargaining is 
democratic in theory, but under existing practice in America it is largely 
dictatorial in that it bars minorities from any participation in determinin 

the substance of employee-employer relationships. This denial of 
minority participation is pursuant to specific provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act. Negotiation between representatives so chosen 
and management is rarely democratic; on the contrary, very often it is 
highly autocratic, as between two principals. 

With respect to the takers of the product of business, namely, cus- 
tomers, it is obvious that they can possess no interest which justifies a 
democratic participation by them in the control of the use of the related 
producing property. In fair dealing to the owner of such property, the 
customer must be kept in a contractual relation to it which is not, and 
cannot be, democratic in character. 

With respect to the general public, its interest under our American sys- 
tem of private capitalism must be confined to seeing that the public 
interest is not violated or the rights of others transgressed by the conduct 
of the business in question. The interest of the public must be looked 
after by government, through regulation and policing but not through 
participation in the control of the use of private property. Regulation by 
government of private business cannot be carried on to any substantial 
extent by the use of democratic processes outside of the functioning of 
government itself. 


VOLUNTARY CO-OPERATIVE RELATIONS IN BUSINESS 


This analysis will indicate that there is little opportunity in private 
business for the use of the democratic process as we have defined it. 
Voluntary consultation between the leader of a business and his sub- 
ordinates, the asking for, receiving, and giving of advice, and the general 
conduct of business relations in a democratic manner and spirit do not 
constitute, in any general sense, an application of the democratic process, 
as they are not undertaken as a matter of right on the part of those dealt 
with, but rather as a matter of choice on the part of the leader and as a 
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privilege to the follower. Such practices are desirable, of course, in busi- 
ness relationships so long as they do not create conditions detrimental 
to effective accomplishment of the economic objectives. 

American business leaders are keenly aware, however, of the problems 
involved in business administration with respect to the maintenance of 
the maximum freedom of action on the part of the individual and the 
building up of judgment, decision, and the exercise of free will on the 
part of individuals comprising an organization. The circumstances under 
which business is carried on, however, tend strongly to the submerging 
of the individual into the group, in spite of everything that can be done 
to the contrary. The reasons for this tendency are deep-seated. 

Business, which might be defined as the organized effort to satisfy 
human wants, is carried on almost universally by the use of organization. 
An organization, in turn, might be defined as a group of persons, working 
together toward a given end in accordance with a predetermined plan. 
It must be more than one person; it must work together; it must have 
an objective; and it must have plans for achieving this objective. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


The plans by which any organization undertakes to achieve its objec- 
tives are of two essentially different types, one having to do with the 
administration of the relations between the members of the organization, 
and the other with the actual undertakings of the organization itself. 
For instance, in a manufacturing organization, the first would pertain to 
administrative routines and the second to manufacturing processes. As an 
organization increases in size and in the complexity of its activities, so 
that the points of contact it has to maintain are increased in number and 
variety, its administrative procedure must be perfected more and more 
into completely predetermined routines with the result that the freedom 
of action of each individual in the organization is correspondingly cur- 
tailed. Also, as the mechanical intricacy, qualitative accuracy, and stand- 
ards of finish of manufactured products are increased, the mechanical 
processes by which such products are produced must be more intensively 
developed in advance and brought under more nearly complete control, 


with corresponding reduction in latitude for freedom of individual judg- 
ment and action. 
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It will be seen from these analyses that as business grows in size and 
complexity, and as its product becomes more difficult to produce, it is 
obliged to narrow constantly the range within which discretionary action 
on the part of the rank and file is practical, if the required objectives are 
to be attained with economy. The more highly repetitive the product, 
the more fully this condition will be realized. The repetitive character- 
istics of automobile manufacture are much greater than those found in 
the painting of a picture, hence there is less opportunity for the play of 
individuality on the part of the productive workman in the automobile 
factory. This condition with respect to routine activities is in sharp con- 
trast with the very great individuality required of the creative per- 
sonalities who devise and perfect the ways and means used. 

Business is a mixture of highly individualistic activities of the creative 
type, coupled with highly controlled activities of the performing type, 
one creating the plan, whether it be administrative routine or productive 
process, the other performing it along clearly prescribed lines. 

Business management is desirous at all times of keeping predetermined 
procedure, whether administrative routine or productive process, to the 
minimum consistent with economical and effective accomplishment of 
the objectives before it, thus giving the greatest practicable opportunity 
for the play of individuality. 

Business organizations very generally use additional means for stimulat- 
ing the individuality of employees in subordinate positions. These 
methods include: 

1. Suggestion systems, with encouragement given and prizes offered 
for acceptable suggestions. Determination of awards is generally made 
by a committee representing supervisory and technical personnel as well 
as representatives of the working groups. 

2. Safety committees, made up of shop supervisors, representatives of 
maintenance forces, and representatives of the working groups. 

3. Shop committees, representative of the working groups, sometimes 
organized as labor unions, sometimes not, who deal with the manage- 
ment on working conditions as well as on hours and wages. The greater 
part of the attention of most shop committees is given to the handling 
of the many details of working conditions, all of which tends to main- 
tain and develop the individuality of the employee. 
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The impact on the organization of predetermined routine, whether 
administrative or processing, varies greatly, of course, with the character 
of work done. For instance, in industries engaged in the mass extraction 
of raw materials, such as mining, lumbering, oil well drilling, and fishing, 
the opportunity for predetermination of procedure of a processing char- 
acter is relatively limited. The individual in immediate contact with the 
environment in which such materal is found must, of necessity, have a 
very considerable amount of latitude and a corresponding amount of 
initiative and enterprise in order to deal effectively with the constant 
variation in the conditions under which his work is carried on. For in- 
stance, the miner must follow the vein of ore; the man in the forest 
must handle each tree separately; the oil well driller is working under 
constantly varying geological conditions; and the details of fishing 
procedure cannot be taken away from the man immediately on the job. 
All such lines of activity require a great deal of individual personality, 
imagination, initiative, and power of decision. 

When we turn to consideration of the industries fabricating products 
of a bulk material type, such as the milling of flour, the refining of sugar, 
the spinning of thread, we find a very high degree of predetermined 
processing, the production worker consisting largely of an attendant of 
practically automatic machinery. 

When we look at the mass production of assembled manufactured 
products, such as automobiles or household refrigerators, we see a high 
degree of predetermined procedure from both processing and adminis- 











d trative viewpoints, in that each part must be processed so as to be pre- 
° cisely the same as all other like parts, in order to obtain interchangeability, 
! and all parts must be produced in rigid accordance with a predetermined 
time program and locality program so as to meet in balanced volume on 
f the assembly line. 
Further study of the production of bulk or assembled products of 
° varying specification, such as alloy steels or machine tools, reveals a 
widely varying degree of predetermined procedure as to both processing 
er 


and administration, all of which follows closely the character of the 
1g product. For instance, in the making of bulk alloy steel of a given 
sl specification, the administrative procedure will be simple, and hence not 
excessively systematized, while the processing will be intricate and 
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of necessity very precise and therefore predetermined to a high degree. 
In the production of machine tools, processing will be less highly de- 
veloped, while the administrative routine involved in bringing all the 
parts through in balanced volume and at the right time will be highly 
developed. 

When we consider production of a non-repetitive character, such as 
the building of ships or heavy equipment, or industrial or commercial 
buildings, we find further wide variations in the degree of predetermina- 
tion of procedure. In the putting up of a commercial building in the 
center of a city, where excavating and blasting must be carried on in the 
midst of dense population, where there is a minimum of space for the 
storage of materials, and where every precaution must be taken to 
avoid accident, the work is of necessity very carefully determined in 
advance in every possible particular, while in the building of highly 
technical, non-repetitive products there are many classes of work in 
which the administrative procedure is left largely to the immediate super- 
visor, and the processing is determined immediately on the ground. In 
other instances, where the mechanical requirements are severe, or where 
there is a high degree of intricacy in the relation of the parts to the 
whole project, each of these phases of predetermination of routine is as 
highly developed as in the mass production industries. 

Education has a great opportunity to make clear the difference be- 
tween the conditions which make the democratic process highly desirable 
in government in dealing not only with the economic aspects but with 
every other aspect of the lives of the people and the conditions within 
the economic area which, under a system of private enterprise, provide 
only a limited opportunity for the application of the democratic process. 
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Central versus Local Control of Public 
Services 


By PAUL STUDENSKI 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


With an Introduction by PAUL R. MORT 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue past fifteen years have seen an unprecedented increase in central 
support for public education. Whereas from 1890 to 1920 the percentage 
of the cost of education provided by state funds gradually decreased, the 
curve, flattened out in the early 1920’s, began increasing about 1925 and 
by 1935 had regained all it had lost in the 1890 to 1920 period. 

The vast practical problems which evolved in this transition were not 
all financial in character. Because of the widespread confusion with re- 
spect to the relationship of finance and control, as well as the shifting 
of control from local to state and national governments in other gov- 
ernmental functions, we have been faced in education with the con- 
tinuous danger of seeing an irrational shift of control from state agencies 
of local jurisdiction, the school districts, to agencies of state-wide juris- 
diction. This danger found students of education but poorly prepared. 
Much of the discussion of the value of local initiative in education was 
in the realm of wishful thinking. No clear statements existed of what 
exactly was expected of local initiative. No researches had been made 
to discover the value of the claims and counterclaims. This was the situa- 
tion when the present writer and his students became interested in the 
problem a decade ago. 

In 1934 the present writer inaugurated studies which sought to appraise 
the claims made for local initiative as a means of facilitating continued 
adaptation of schools to changing needs. As a safeguard against thinking 
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of adaptability as the only criterion in terms of which local initiative 
could be appraised, a study was carried on for the purpose of finding what 
claims had been made for local initiative in this and other countries. With 
the assistance of a number of investigators provided by the Works 
Progress Administration in New York City, a study was made of the 
arguments for local initiative found in American and English publica- 
tions on education and political science and, to a smaller extent, in French, 
Italian, German, and Russian publications. This work was carried on 
under the immediate supervision of Dr. Francis G. Cornell, then Research 
Associate in School Administration at Teachers College, as part of a proj- 
ect, the chief aspects of which were financed by the Columbia University 
Council for Research in the Social Sciences. The results of this work 
served the writer’s purpose of providing a background for studies of the 
adaptability of public school systems and were reported in a monograph 
published on this subject in 1938.’ 

While this was the chief purpose for which this study was made, it 
was obvious that the materials made available provided an array of in- 
formation not to be found in any other single source, and information 
necessary to the study of the value of local initiative in terms of criteria 
other than adaptability. No steps were taken, however, to put the ma- 
terials in a form that might be useful to other workers until the oppor- 
tunity was afforded during the winter of 1937 to enlist the co-operation 
of Dr. Paul Studenski. Out of his broader experience in the field of 
political science and through some additional research, he has brought 
about a better balance in the arguments for and against central control 
as well as those for and against local control. Dr. Studenski found that 
the literature containing arguments on central control was rather limited 
in scope. He states: “For some reason or other advocates of centralization 
failed to produce as extensive and colorful a literature as did the advocates 
of local control.” 

After completing this additional study, Dr. Studenski developed a very 
helpful plan of organization which tends to keep the arguments for the 
best forms of local control from being set over against those for the 
extreme forms of central control, and vice versa. He organized the argu- 


1 Mort, Paul R. and Cornell, Francis G. Adaptability of Public School Systems. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1938. 
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ments into four categories: (1) merits of well-conceived local control, 
(2) shortcomings of extreme decentralization, (3) advantages of well- 
conceived central control, and (4) shortcomings of extreme central- 
ization. 

The first category is dealt with in this article. The other three will be 
treated in separate articles in later numbers of THe Recorp. 

The entire series should do a great deal to clarify the atmosphere with 
respect to these important issues and to lay the groundwork for sig- 
nificant researches for the appraisal of the various arguments. The argu- 
ments given in this article and in the articles to follow, collected as they 
are from a vast geographical area and a wide range of experience, may 
serve to reduce the emphasis on invention of arguments and shift it to 
the study of their soundness under American conditions. 

Dr. Studenski wishes to acknowledge the assistance rendered to him 
by Mr. Leo Fishman, Assistant in Economics at New York University, 
in the analysis and classification of the data, and in the verification of 
some of the references. 


Paut R. Morr 


I. Merits of Well-Conceived Local Control* 


ocaL control (and by this is meant well-conceived local control) 
possesses the following principal merits, according to its advocates: 

(1) it promotes local unity, sense of neighborhood responsibility, spirit 
of self-reliance and capacity for group action; (2) it secures a close 
adaptation of public services to local needs; (3) it promotes and safe- 
guards freedom, democracy, and responsible government; (4) it pro- 
motes socially beneficial inter-community competition; (5) it permits 
safe experimentation with new forms and methods of government, thus 
fostering a gradual improvement in government throughout the country; 
*Little consideration is given in the present study to the strictly financial aspects of 
the issue of centralization versus decentralization, that is, to the relative abilities of central 
and local governments to finance public services. The omission of this subject from 
discussion is due in part to the fact that the material turned over to the author for 


analysis contained few references thereto, and in part to the fact that, in his judgment, 
the subject is somewhat distinct and gives rise to separate issues. 
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(6) it promotes political stability; (7) it promotes national unity and 
national security; and (8) it relieves the national government of con- 
gestion of business. Each one of these contentions will be reviewed below 
and illustrated with pertinent quotations. 


PROMOTION OF LOCAL UNITY, SENSE OF NEIGHBORHOOD 
RESPONSIBILITY, AND SPIRIT OF SELF-RELIANCE 


The whole argumentation in favor of local control is pervaded with 
profound belief in the importance of local communities in a well- 
organized society. The local groups are regarded as the initial or basic 
cells of collective action in society, in fact, as miniature societies them- 
selves within the larger social body. It is believed that within these local 
groups the character of man is formed, a sense of neighborhood or col- 
lective responsibility is developed, and a spirit of self-reliance, which is 
of utmost importance for social progress, is fostered. Local control of 
public services is advocated as a means of strengthening these basic social 
cells and of fully developing their vitality and social usefulness. One 
English writer, writing in 1854,’ described the place of the local com- 
munity in the life of the state as follows: 


When the sense of the duties and responsibilities of neighborhood is once 
restored, the demoralization of masses of men, and the apathy to the discharge 
of their public duties by all, which so conspicuously mark our time, will be 
at an end. Every one will feel that he has an immediate interest in the sound 
state morally and physically, of all his neighbors. He will feel himself to be a 
part of a unit responsible for the acts of every man in it. He will see that he 
must use every means, in enlightened self-protection, to keep the social and 
moral condition of his neighbors sound and healthy. It must be felt that the 
state is made up of these units; and that its duty lies in maintaining that rela- 
tion with constancy, consistency, and firmness. 


Finer, a modern English authority on government, speaks of the 
“peculiar social influence, for good, of all institutions for local self- 
government.” He says: * “They [the institutions of local self-govern- 


1Probably J. Toumlin Smith, author of Local Government Unmystified, and Local 
Self-Government and Centralization, both of which were published in the 1850's. The 
reference to the source of this quotation is not explicit. 

? Finer, Herman. English Local Government, p. 335. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1934. 
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ment] tend most strongly to cherish all the charities and kindly feelings 
of good neighborhood; to destroy purely selfish impulses; to make every 
man feel that he lives for others as well as for himself; to make him feel 
that there is truly something else worth living for and thinking of in the 
world besides mere money-getting, and besides mere selfish gratification.” 


ADAPTATION OF SERVICES TO LOCAL NEEDS 


Most of the advocates of local self-government stress the fact that it 
secures a Close adaptation of the public services to local needs. They 
contend that each locality has peculiar needs, predicated by its peculiar 
location, physical, social, and economic advantages, stage of development, 
historical tradition, and similar factors. In speaking of the needs of the 
locality, they have in mind, of course, the needs of the people inhabiting 
the locality. They maintain that the nation as a whole is advantaged by 
the intensive care which local governments are able to give to these 
peculiar local needs and by the close adaptation of the public services, 
under home rule, to peculiar local situations. They insist that the local 
people know best how to utilize the special advantages of their locality 
for their own collective benefit, and that their own self-interest prompts 
them to exercise their intelligence to the utmost to that end. Adequate 
consideration of local needs, they say, is assured under local government 
by the fact that the officials who formulate and execute local policy 
thereunder are residents of the locality and hence are interested in its 
welfare; that these officials are close to the citizens and susceptible to 
pressure on their part; and that the structure and the procedure of the 
local government generally become, in the course of the evolution, well 
adjusted to the peculiar local situation. 

Of all the arguments advanced in favor of local self-government, that 
of the adaptation of public services to local needs is stressed with special 
frequency. It is a very potent argument: it is specific and immediate in 
its implications, and it is easily stated and easily understood. The state- 
ments of this argument do not vary greatly. Thus, Harris, an English 
writer, states: * “In the first place, local affairs are best administered 
locally, because local knowledge is essential to meet the varying cir- 


8 Harris, George Montagu. Problems of Local Government, p- 401. P. S. King & Son, 
Ltd., London, 1911. 
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cumstances of the different districts. . . . Thus the elasticity of a decen- 
tralized system of administration and its adaptability to local circum- 
stances, are among its greatest advantages.” 

Finer says: * 


. - . localities—they are not simply areas and sites, but groups of men and 
women living together as neighbors—feel that they, at any rate, differ from 
the abstract average of humanity legislated for by the central government, 
and claim discretion to apply its uniform rules in a way more closely fitting 
their real needs and their own ideas of themselves. . . . 

Free creativeness, however, resents all rules, or, if they must be, demands 
that they shall be adaptable to local, personal, and temporal differences. This 
tendency operates to make government pliable to idiosyncrasies and angu- 
larities, and plastic by reference to peculiar and individual circumstances, In 
other words, it is a tendency towards local government, whether by a large 
or small authority, whether by the family or an individual person. 


Harold Laski observes: ® 


Groups, in fact, must be treated as independent units living, however 
minutely, a corporate life that gives birth to special considerations. . . . 
Everyone understands why so vast an area as the United States involves some 
system of decentralization. The attempt to govern territories so diverse as 
Arizona and New York by uniform methods would be fraught with disaster. 
The facts geographically refuse such reduction to unity. The problems of 
government are in each case so diverse that their local study and solution 
alone prove efficacious. 


Among the American writers, Willoughby develops the argument of 
adaptation to local needs as follows: ° 


. . . The moving consideration [which led to establishment of local gov- 
ernments] . . . is to provide the means whereby the special or peculiar needs 
of particular localities, or it may be the special and peculiar wishes of their 
inhabitants, can be determined and satisfied. These considerations are, of 
course, especially important when the different portions of territory present 
wide divergencies in social or economic conditions, or contain populations 
that have different standards of living. By establishing for these areas govern- 


4 Finer, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 
5 Laski, Harold J. Authority in the Modern State, p. 75. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn., 1919. 


6 Willoughby, W. W. An Introduction to the Problems of Government, p. 433- 


Doubleday Page and Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1927. 
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ments with discretionary powers with reference to purely local conditions, it 
is possible to satisfy the different local needs and popular desires without 
diminishing the autonomy of the central government to regulate these inter- 
ests that concern the whole State. 


MacDonald, another American, writer, says: * 


The real reason for granting home rule to cities is that cities are economic 
units whose people have much in common—so much that they have a com- 
mon right to settle their own affairs among themselves. . . . Ask the people 
of New York City whether their interests are different from the interests of 
upstate New York. Ask the residents of Chicago whether their city’s needs 
are synonymous with the needs of rural Illinois. 


Similar statements emphasizing the adaptability of local government to 
local needs are found in the German literature of the nineteenth century 
and of the present century prior to 1933. [he same argument was ad- 
vanced by the political writers of old Russia and old Italy, reflecting 
an undercurrent of dissatisfaction which existed in these countries at 
the time with the centralizing tendencies of their governments. It has 
also been advanced by French writers sporadically during the past cen- 
tury in connection with the agitation for the reorganization of local 
government. 


PROMOTION OF FREEDOM, DEMOCRACY, AND RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT 


The trump card of the advocates of local government, at least in 
England and the United States, seems to be the argument that it promotes 
freedom, democracy, and responsible government. This argument is 
developed by writers in these countries with great eloquence and con- 
viction. The ideals of freedom, democracy, and responsible government 
are held by these writers to be among the highest ever conceived by 
man. It is contended by them that an institution that promotes these ideals 
deserves to be cherished and revered. 

It is stated that under local self-government, local groups are free 
to manage their own affairs as they deem best, to venture on new under- 
takings, to make mistakes and to correct them in the light of experience, 


"MacDonald, Austin F. American City Government and Administration, pp. 99-103. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1929. 
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and that every active and interested member of the group is free to 
partake in this collective privilege. It is maintained that under local self- 
government the individual has a wide opportunity for self-expression; 
that he can influence the course of public affairs in the local group much 
more effectively than in the national group; and that his importance in 
the local group is considerable, whereas in the national group it is ex- 
ceedingly small. Thus, it is said, local self-government enlarges the 
freedom of the individual. 

Some writers emphasize that freedom means not only an absence of 
external restraints, but an opportunity for complete self-expression. 
Local freedom is conceived by these writers as the possibility for each 
locality to develop its own peculiar cultural life and not merely the 
physical circumstances of its existence. They advocate local freedom 
on the additional grounds that it produces a rich and variegated national 
culture. 

It is pointed out by the advocates of local home rule that local public 
policy thereunder is determined by the people concerned, through their 
own democratically elected government and not by some central officials 
over whom they have no control. It is shown that, under local self- 
government, Civic interest is stimulated and responsibility of the officials 
to the people is readily enforced. Local officials act as the servants of 
the people and not as their rulers. Inasmuch as each locality has its own 
policy-making body and its own elected officials, the opportunity for the 
ordinary citizen to hold public office is multiplied. Since the local gov- 
ernment is so close at hand it tends to be responsive to the public will. 
The officials are accessible to the people. Although it is impossible in 
most of the local governments to have town meetings attended by all the 
citizens, an effective substitute therefor is frequently provided in the 
form of local referenda. All these factors help to make local government 
a popular government. 

It is also contended that local self-government is the training school 
of national democracy. Local democratic processes, it is held, are simpler 
than the national democratic procedures. By learning how to manage 
democratically local affairs, it is said, a people becomes better fitted to 
manage democratically its national concerns. In the local democracies 
leaders are developed who eventually qualify for leadership in the na- 
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tional democracy. Finer, to whom reference has already been made, 
develops this argument for freedom and democracy as follows: * 


The virtue of English local government, as of all local government, resides 
in its promotion of energetic local freedom. It has always been recognized 
that local government is desirable not only for the services it renders as gov- 
ernment, but just as much for the opportunities it offers to men and women 
to enjoy an active participation in the government of the commonwealth, 
and, in the process, to develop their creative talents and sensibilities. To these 
ends freedom, power and status are necessary, and English local authorities 
have received these in generous measure. The process gives rein to, and gen- 
erates, enthusiasm and practical energies in thousands of politically conscious 
citizens, and these give their services, usually with incredible devotion, to 
society without pecuniary reward. The end alone, not any financial reward 
or public recognition, crowns their work. 

. Freedom of opinion, freedom of discussion, the preservation of all free 
institutions, and the progress and full development of all the resources of any 
state, unquestionably depend, as will be more fully shown hereafter, on the 
maintenance of local self-government, and on the restricting, and jealously 
guarding against, all encroachment upon that local self-government by the 
general governing body. 


Odgers, another English writer, describes the influence of local gov- 
ernment on the history of the English democracy as follows: ® 


The principle of local self-government is dear to every Englishman; for he 
knows how large a share it has had in developing the national character, and 
in securing to us the liberties which we possess. That principle pervades and 
underlies our whole history as a nation. Local government is at once the 
oldest and the youngest branch of our political system. Township, hundred, 
and shire, date back to the days of King Alfred. But we are scarcely yet 
familiar with the Councils which now govern their modern equivalents, the 
parish, the district, and the county. Or take the parish meeting as an instance. 
It is an institution hundreds of years older than either the House of Lords or 
the House of Commons, although it has only just received in 1894 its full 
recognition at the hands of Parliament. This parish meeting was the cradle in 
which our liberties were nursed. It was the school in which our forefathers 
learnt those lessons of self-control, self- -help, and self-reliance which have 
made the English nation what it is. Slowly and gradually they learned them, 
but by such lessons alone does a nation rise to a true conception of the mean- 
ing of liberty and the methods of self-government. 


*Finer, op. cit., p. 7. 
* Odgers, W. B. Local Government, p- 236. Macmillan & Company, Ltd., London, 1901. 
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Cole refers to the opportunity which local self-government presents 
to citizens for a wider participation in government, as follows: “ff 
we want public opinion to influence government, we are most likely 
to secure this by a wider distribution of government functions which 
will enable public pressure, backed by a real social consciousness of those 
exerting it, to be applied at the maximum number of points at which it 
can be made effective.” Robson, another modern English writer, says 
on that point: * “I confess first and foremost to a profound belief in 
the value of local government, both from the point of view of the results 
it achieves in terms of service to the community, and from the stand- 
point of its educative effect on the nation.” One hundred years ago 
de Tocqueville, the liberal historian, in discussing townships of New 


England, observed: * 


Local assemblies of citizens constitute the strength of free nations. Town 
meetings are to liberty what primary schools are to science; they bring it 
within the people’s reach; they teach men how to use and how to enjoy it. A 
nation may establish a system of free government, but without the spirit of 
municipal institutions it cannot have the spirit of liberty. 


Cole stresses the educative values of local self-government in the 
development of the art of democratic leadership. He says: ** “. . . local 
government is not only indispensable as a means of providing service 
adjusted to local needs. It is also an invaluable training ground for those 
who come to occupy positions of national authority.” Harold Laski 
develops this same point more concretely in the statements which 
follow: ™* 


. the real guarantee of adequacy in national affairs is the proper per- 
formance of public functions in a smaller sphere. That has been one of the 
great advantages of the federal system in the United States. Mr. Roosevelt 


10 Cole, George D. H. The Future of Local Government, pp. 33-34- Cassell & Co., 
London, 1921. 

11 Robson, W. A. The Development of Local Government, p. 14. George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 1931. 

12 Tocqueville, Alexis de. Democracy in America, 8 ed., p. 62 (Revised and corrected 
from 8th Paris Edition). Pratt, Woodford and Company, London, 1842. 

18 Cole, George D. H. Hundred Years of Local Government, p. 298. George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 1931. 

14 Laski, op. cit., pp. 80-81. 
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and Mr. Hughes in New York, Mr. Wilson in New Jersey, proved their fit- 

"ness for high national office by service of a kind that demonstrated their 
ability to handle public issues. And it is at least not impossible that one day a 
similar qualification will be demanded as the basis of membership in the 
House of Commons. It seems, to say the least, not unlikely that the trained 
servant of a municipality will prove a fitter member of that Chamber than a 
young and freshly innocent peer whose triumphs have before been confined 
to the debating societies of Oxford and Cambridge. 


| The American point of view on the democratizing influence of local 
| self-government is well expressed by Senator Borah who said: *° “Local 
self-government is the great political university where the average person 
is trained for the civic obligations which all sooner or later must assume 
if we are to continue a republic. Initiative, a sense of responsibility, 
political character, a feeling that they are a part of the government, and 
patriotism are all born of that daily contact with government which local 


self-government alone can furnish.” Dr. Dodds, president of Princeton 

\ University, has referred to local government as a “theatre for the citi- 

f zens’ active participation in public life and an indispensable training 
school for democratic leadership.” ** The opportunities for self-expres- 

, sion which local self-government affords to individuals is thus stated by 

i former Mayor Seasongood of Cincinnati: * “The individual’s influence . 


‘ in national affairs is infinitesimal to what he can accomplish in his own 
. community. Nowhere can he become an effective force so easily as in the 
. field of his own municipal government.” MacDonald explains the stimulus 
h which local self-government gives to civic interest as follows: ** 


In every community is a group of potential civic leaders—outstanding 
business men, prominent club women, distinguished professional persons, 


> zealous social workers. Their interest in good government is often dormant, 

; but it can readily be aroused. They will give freely of their time and energy 

, if convinced that they are performing a real service. To such persons home 

" tule makes a vital appeal. They will lead the fight for charter ratification and 

& Borah, William Edgar (Senator). Quoted in an editorial in World’s Work, June, 
1925. 

red “Dodds, Harold Willis. “Federal Aid for the City.” The Yale Review, Vol. 25, pp. 
9-112, September, 1935. 

1& “Seasongood, Murry. “Municipal Government in the Nation’s Service.” National 


Municipal Review, p- 140, March, 1932. 
18 MacDonald, op. cit., PP- 99-103. 
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the fight for good government after the charter has gone into effect. Without 
local self-government, however, their services would be lost to the com. 
munity in large measure. They could not be expected to maintain a lobby at 
the state capital. The statement that self-government stimulates local interest 
ought, therefore, to be carefully qualified. It stimulates the interest of some 
persons, and frequently they are the very persons whose interest is most 
needed. 


One American writer develops the idea of the responsiveness of the 
local public officials to the local public will in the following manner: ® 


. the typical town official is compelled to reach something of com- 
munity vision and gets a trace of that secondary social eggs which 
makes him at least a possible agent of community betterment. . . . He repre- 
sents a natural social unit, or rather the centre of one, and incarnates its spirit 
and ideals. He deals with centralized and easily visualized immediate issues 
involving the real exercise of community mind and will. 


Among the French writers who stress the democratic aspect of local 
self-government, Marc Guy may be quoted as follows: *° 


As communal life develops, it demands more rapidity and more simplicity 
for the fulfillment of its problems; it exacts greater initiative from the com- 
mune’s representatives. The custom of free discussion which is spreading 
everywhere in democratic societies, the progress attained in the general edu- 
cation of the country, warrant the granting of more power and more respon- 
sibility to local assemblies. 


Ferraris, an Italian writer, says: * 


The state by constituting local entities will avoid the formation by the 
capital of an excessive centralization of business as well as of public life. In- 
stead the latter would spread and develop itself energetically in all sections of 
the, country thus rendering impossible the formation of a tyranny in the 
capital no matter how big and populous this may be. 


A great many writers are aware of the fact that not every type of local 


19 Douglas, Harlan Paul. The Little Town, p. 194. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1921. 

20 Guy, Marc. La Decentralization Administrative, Hier, Aujourd’ hui, Demain, p. 84- 
Driay Cahen, Paris, 1916. 

21 Ferraris, Carlo F. Teoria del Decentramento Amministrativo, p. 103. Remo Sandrow, 


Milan, 1899. 
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government promotes freedom, democracy, and responsible government. 
They emphasize the fact that local self-government is a privilege and not 
a right, and that this privilege should be granted by the state only to those 
communities that can exercise it effectively. Thus, Manny, an American 
writer, says: *° 


Local self-government is considered by many as a right and not a privilege; 
but the contrary is more nearly correct. As a privilege, it should not be ex- 
tended to all areas indiscriminately. The priv ilege should be available only to 
areas whose Civic Consciousness is quite active; whose economic and social 
interests are well unified; and whose economic resources are sufficient to 
finance effective self-government without excessive or confiscatory taxation. 


This notion of local self-government as a privilege and not a right is 
exceedingly important for the development of a sound system of local 
self-government, as will be observed in the succeeding discussion. 


PROMOTION OF SOCIALLY BENEFICIAL INTER-COMMUNITY 
COMPETITION 


Very few writers call attention to the fact that local self-government 
permits a healthy competition between local communities in the matter 
of civic improvements, and in this way promotes good government and 
social and economic progress. Students of government can furnish many 
illustrations of the fact that states and cities are trying to outdo each 
other in the construction of highways, development of port facilities 
and parks, building of schools, and similar improvements. This civic 
competition is due to some extent to the influence of the realtors, shop- 
keepers, and other commercial interests in the communities that seek 
to attract business and population to their localities for their own private 
benefit. But to some extent this competition is also due to the unselfish 
devotion of local civic leaders to the welfare of their respective local 
people, Laski says: ** “The only way to make municipal life an adequate 


thing i is to set city saving against city in a consistent conflict of progres- 
sive improvement.” 


*Manny, T. Bergen. “Rural Self-Government.” National Municipal Review, pp. 481- 
#83, August, 1932. 
*Laski, op. cit., p. 80. 
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POSSIBILITY FOR SAFE EXPERIMENTATION WITH NEW FORMS AND 
METHODS OF GOVERNMENT 


Many advocates of local self-government list among its merits the fact 
that it permits safe experimentation with new methods and forms of 
government, and fosters thereby a gradual improvement in government 
throughout the country. Groups of citizens in a locality, dissatisfied with 
the existing structure or procedure of their local government, may for- 
mulate programs for its reorganization along new lines and secure the 
consent of the local electorate to a trial of their proposals. If the experi- 
ment proves successful, it becomes established permanently in the 
political or administrative system of their community and is soon copied 
by other localities, or possibly even by the national government itself. 
If the experiment with a new form or method of government proves a 
partial or total failure, it may be reconsidered by the local people and 
either modified in some respects or abandoned in favor of some other, 
more promising arrangement. By securing a local trial for their advanced 
ideas, progressive citizens who enjoy a substantial local influence but have 
no national following may indirectly affect the course of political de- 
velopment in the country as a whole. 

Since each experiment involves only a local area, it is held that mistakes 
cannot be very costly from a national point of view. Experimentation can 
be carried on, therefore, relatively freely. Thus, in the United States, 
local political experimentation has resulted in the development of the 
city manager form of government and the introduction in this country 
of the executive budget, proportional representation, the unicameral 
legislature, city planning, central purchasing, and a number of similar 
reforms. 

Some writers also stress the fact that experimentation under local self- 
government is safe in the sense that it is carried on under conditions of 
a full democratic discussion and a vigilant critical observation by dissent- 
ing groups. English writers strongly stress the value of local self- 
government as a political laboratory. Thus, J. Toumlin Smith, an able 
pamphleteer of the middle of the nineteenth century wrote: ” 


24 Smith, J. Toumlin. Government by Commissions, Illegal and Pernicious, pp. 353-354 
S. Sweet, London, 1849. 
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For national and human progress local self-government forms the surest 
guarantee, affording as it does so many nurseries where emulation and indi- 
vidual enterprise are sure of bringing forth continual results, whose benefits 
can never be confined to the corner of their birth. . . . Local self-govern- 
ment seeks the continual progressive adaptation of what is tried and practical 
and known... . 

Local self-government can nowhere exist and be called into constant and 
regular activity, and so-be not a name merely but a reality, without in itself 
producing men able and willing to originate new and valuable enterprise and 
improvement. Everything tends to this end. Every moral feeling is roused, 
and beneficially so. Even self-love, instead of seeking the “selfish prizes and 
petty vanities of office,” finds that its only gratification can be derived from 
devising some improvement, something to better the condition of a neigh- 
bour and a district. 

And the circumstances of the present time offer peculiar advantages to 
institutions of local self-government for achieving their highest ends. The 
facilities of intercommunication must especially tend to make them more 
valuable and efficient. When a new discovery is made, it is valuable to the 
community in proportion to the rapidity with which the knowledge and the 
use of it can be spread abroad. Not only will every man in every town feel 
the possession of a direct interest and voice in the state, but a healthy spirit 
of emulation will grow up between neighboring towns. 


Harris, a modern English authority on local government, writes: * 


Great value ought also to be attached to its (local government) experi- 
mental character. Many of the most useful provisions of our Public Health 
Acts have been based on experiments first authorized in special areas. Some of 
the most fruitful methods of our Technical Instruction and High Education 
have first been tried by enterprising Local Authorities. Such experiments have 
the great advantage of being made on a comparatively small scale under 
widely different circumstances, and thus afford the nearest approach to a 
scientific test of the value of general legislation before it is enacted. 


Odgers develops the same point even more concretely in the follow- 
ing statement: 7° 


If the history of legislation were fully told, it would often be found that a 
great measure applying to the whole United Kingdom has been precluded by 


% Harris, George Montagu. “The Sphere of the State in Local Administration.” Public 
Administration, pp. 437-453, October, 1930. 
* Odgers, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
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a private or local Act, secured after painful efforts by a far-seeing group of 
local administrators at their own risk. The successful experiment of Glasgow 
or Birmingham in the direction of improved working-class dwellings, or noti- 
fication of disease, or municipal administration of gas or water supply, or the 
issue of local stock becomes the rule which the Legislature ultimately applies 
everywhere else. 


Clarke says, in a discussion of the national effects of local experimen- 
tation: *7 


The establishment by local authorities of schemes for social experiments 
has resulted in energetic authorities being enabled to anticipate national re- 
quirements. An efficient and progressive local authority may engage in social 
experiments which may have far-reaching effect. Thus, Liverpool appointed 
the first medical officer of health, and now such an appointment is compul- 
sory for all the larger sanitary areas. St. Helen’s experimented with sterilized 
milk, and the system has been adopted elsewhere. Birmingham enlarged its 
trading activities, established the first Municipal Bank, and created the first 
scheme for a consolidated municipal loan. . . . The Central Government, 
realizing the benefit of such local improvement, may adopt them for national 


purposes. 


Wright calls attention to the dynamic character of local self-govern- 
ment in the following terms: ** 


. one of the chief reasons for the peculiar fascination of local govern- 
ment administration is the fact that it can never be static, and it must con- 
tinually be reorienting itself to meet ever-changing needs and fresh condi- 
tions. For example, in addition to the problems which have been created in 
the past by rural depopulation, we now have a new set of problems confront- 
ing us as a result of urban contraction in some places, and unnatural urban 
expansion in others. 


Professor Holcombe, an American authority, emphasizes the fact that 
American cities can, by their experiments, make material contributions 
to the progress of state government. He writes: ” 


27 Clarke, John J. The Local Government of the United Kingdom, 28th ed., pp. 14, 29- 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London, 1933. 

28 Wright, Clifford Kent. “Future of Local Government.” Nineteenth Century, p. 65, 
June, 1934. 

29 Holcombe, Arthur N. State Government in the United States, p. 623. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1931. 
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The influence of the city dwellers’ world upon the governments of the 
states is bound to grow greater as population grows more dense. . . . The 
roblems of state government in a city-dwellers’ world are above all the 
problems of a a” civil service, or, as some would say, the problems of 
bureaucracy. . But this much is clear: students of state government, who 
follow the course of experiment in the government of cities, may well hope 
to find in the experience of cities the best source of help in answering them. 
This is one of the weighty reasons in favor of a liberal measure of municipal 
and county “home rule” in the urban states. 


Wilhelm Eulerich, a German writer of the pre-Nazi period says: *° 


. local administration is necessary for state politics. It constitutes the 
bess upon which the reform of the Reich is predicated. That it serves its 
purpose much better to build up from the foundation instead of from the 
roof downwards is proven by the history of events from the beginning of the 
igth Century. 


A Soviet writer (Michailov), writing in 1927, extols municipal home 


rule for the opportunity which it presents for socialist experimentation, 
as follows: ** 


It may readily be assumed that in communities, especially in the cities, the 
principles of socialism can be achieved much more quickly than over the 
national state, as a whole. The city can be that body in which a new society 
will be forged out. Therefore, a socialistic development of the city life appears 
to be a precedent condition for a more peaceful progress of the nation. It is 
the only true course of development. Hence, “municipal socialism” is destined 
to play a decisive role in the growth of the nation. 


PROMOTION OF POLITICAL STABILITY 


Some writers include among the virtues of local self-government the 
fact that it promotes political stability in the country. First of all, they 
contend, class conflicts do not arise as readily in the sphere of local affairs 
as they do in the sphere of national affairs. The rich and the poor, the 
employers and the workers, they say, meet in their local community on 
common grounds as neighbors interested in the progress of their locality; 
and learn how to co-operate. Having learned their lessons of co-operation 


*Eulerich, Wilhelm. Dekonzentration der Grosstadt im Spiegel der Reichsreform, 
P: 34. Otto Petersen, Essen, Buchdomkerle, 1933. 

3 Michailov, A. “Tzentralizatsia i Decentralizatsia Mestnovo Upravlenia.” Kom- 
munalnaya Entziklopedia, p. 19. Moscow, 1927. 
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in their local relations, the citizens are not likely to forget them alto- 
gether in their national relations. Thus, local self-government is likely 
to act as a harmonizing factor in national affairs. It tends to mitigate class 
conflicts in the national political arena. 

Secondly, these writers say, no violent changes can possibly take place 
on a national scale in that sector of the country’s public affairs which is 
under the control of local governments. It is inconceivable, they hold, 
that the multiplicity of the local governments among whom authority is 
split, should simultaneously fall under the control of the same radical 
political party and should institute at the same time the same extreme 
political program. Differences in the social and economic circumstances 
of the localities, and in the temperaments and ambitions of their respective 
political leaders, would militate against the possibility of any such con- 
certed radical action on the part of the localities, on a national scale. 

In the third place, it is argued by these writers, local governments, in 
their efforts to protect their local freedoms, are likely to oppose any 
violent changes in the forms and procedures of the national government. 

Thus, these writers maintain, in countries in which local government 
is given fairly wide sway, political changes are likely to be gradual. The 
probability of revolutions is materially reduced. 

Broderich, an English author, writing in 1875 about the proposals then 
pending in Parliament for the substantial widening of the sphere of local 
government, said: ** 


. . so far as they [the measures specified] should actually invigorate Local 
Government, they would reconcile, by a happy necessity, two conflicting 
ideals, building up conservative barriers or breakwaters against revolutionary 
flood-waves, yet gratifying the democratic instinct which craves for com- 
munal liberty. . . . By accustoming representatives of all classes to work to- 
gether daily for public but non-political object, they would strike at the root 
of those class prejudices, mainly springing from mutual ignorance, which are 
not corrected, if they are not rather aggravated, by the rare and boisterous 
association of rich and poor voters at Parliamentary elections. . . . Local 
Government in England might once more become a great constitutional 
power intermediate between the State and the individual citizen, the per- 
manent bulwark of social order, and the national school of civil liberty. 


82 Broderich, George C. “Local Government in England,” in Cobden Club Essays (Ed. 


by J. W. Probyn), pp. 94-95. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, London, 1875. 
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Count Schreider, in a book written in 1903, advocating the extension 
of local self-government in the Russia of that time, says: ** 


. Local self-government can be the common meeting ground arena for 
int, common activity of all social groups and classes. Regarding the fate of 
medieval government, selfishness, inborn antagonism and rivalry among dif- 
ferent groups of society in matters demanding common action, were reasons 
for its later degeneration. But the lack of a binding tie between several groups 
concerned in state matters was a direct result of a more profound cause— 
namely, the absence of a corresponding joint activity of these groups in local 
government. 


Smith discusses the stabilizing influences of local self-government as 
follows: ** 


Wherever local self-government prevails there is the best security which 
human institutions can afford that nothing will be done rashly or hastily, or 
on insufficient premises. . . . Prejudice or self-conceit has less chance than 
under any other possible system. At the same time the energy of individuals 
will always have the opportunity of urging forward any suggestions the 
adoption of which may be for their own and for the common good. For a 
time a sluggishness may prevail, and an individual, or a few, have a predomi- 
nating influence; but under a true system of local self-government such a 
circumstance can very rarely indeed happen; and it can never need more than 
a question of great interest to restore the healthy checks upon the over- 
influence of any mere theorist, mere similitude-marker. 


Finer observes: *° 


It is, again, an extraordinary security against violence and anarchy that, by 
these local institutions, opportunity is given for legitimately and peaceably 
expressing the national will, and thus is prevented the adoption of measures 
which shall excite dissatisfaction and discontent. 


Du Breuil, a French writer, blames the collapse of the Ancient Regime 
and the instability of French politics during the past hundred or more 
years on the centralizing tendencies of the French administration. He 


says: *° 


8Schreider, Count. Melkaya Zemskaya Edinitzav Usloviach Russkoi Zhizni, p. 6. 
R.D. Dolgoruko, St. Petersburg, 1903. 

“Smith, op. cit., pp. 118-119. 

% Finer, Hermen. The Theory and Practice of Modern Governments, Vol. I, p. 51. 
Methuen, London, 1932. 

Du Breuil, Leon. L’Idee Regionaliste Sous la Revolution, p. 84. Marcel Alcan, Paris, 
1919. 
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France seeks a stability which is incessantly lacking, for it rests upon a de- 
ceiving concept. For more than one hundred years the passions have been 
aroused by governments, all powerless to establish permanent harmony, 
Better results could have been obtained by catering less to the necessities of 
an administration tending towards ever more oppressive centralization and 
more to the necessity of a serious organization of the natural local elements, 
. . . In order to put an end to the “Pharisaism” of the sophisticated self- 
appointed ruling classes, in order to establish a harmonious society, it is neces- 
sary to create harmony in the initial cell, or in the commune. : 


PROMOTION OF NATIONAL UNITY AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


According to some writers, local self-government promotes national 
security by providing a harmonious articulation of the local elements 
comprising the nation and by producing a satisfied people. The people 
living under a system of local self-government are grateful to the national 
authority for the large degree of freedom which it permits them to have. 
As a result, they give their devotion to the national government freely, 
not by compulsion as is the case with an oppressed people. The people 
in such a nation are bound in their common appreciations of their institu- 
tions of local freedom. 

Local self-government, by promoting national unity, it is maintained, 
also increases national security. It does this also by fostering initiative, 
stimulating the creative instincts of the people, and increasing their capac- 
ity for collective action. These are qualities which are of inestimable value 
to the nation in the case of a great emergency, such as war. 

This argument is not advanced as frequently, however, as the other 
argument described above, nor is it emphasized as strongly. It is treated 
rather incidentally and with some reservation. The advocates of local 
self-government realize, apparently, that reference to national unity and 
national security can readily be made in support of a centralized gov- 
ernment. Their hesitancy in the use of this argument, however, is un- 
necessary, for the argument has a substantial foundation. 

Campbell, an English author, writes: ** “If the work of Local Authori- 
ties is done well and with the dominating purpose of securing the well- 
being of the community . . . the reward is an educated, fully developed 


37 Campbell, H. K. “Local Government and the Businessman.” Accountant, pp. §07- 
512, October 13, 1923. 
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and satisfied people who are in themselves the best pledge for the security 
of the country and consequently of its commerce and industry.” Alder- 
fer, an American writer, makes the same point: ** “The political wisdom 
of many centuries teaches that a vigorous, active local system is the 
foundation of strong state and national government.” Dodds says: * 
“The United States is a nation of continental dimensions, which long 
since would have broken into pieces had the device of federalism not 
been discovered.” Jean, a French author, writing immediately after the 
World War, refers to the statement of Charles LeGoffic that: *° “Internal 

| antagonisms which are inevitably engendered by centralization will dis- 
appear as soon as centralization itself is removed. The more independence 
is allowed to the different units [that is, Departments, communes, and so 
forth] the better these units will work for the general welfare [of the 
country ].”” Huntley Carter, in discussing the agitation for regional decen- 
tralization of government in France in 1919, said: * 


During the war “the regions”—those which the Parisians, with inexact and 
dangerous generalization call the Provinces—were forced to be self-support- 
ing, and, with the neighboring localities, maintain national life. The result was 
marvelous work of spontaneous organization, in which the municipalities co- 
operated with the local assemblies, chambers of commerce, trade unions, asso- 
ciations, etc., and these combined really saved France. Such a life was an edu- 
cation, and the men who have lived and made life possible in those tragic 
_ times will be less than ever disposed to receive order from, and put up with 

the delays of, central administration. 

National autonomy is not sufficient to maintain peace. War, such as out- 
bursts among young nations who are just regaining their independence, might 
even be a danger. The only foundation for a lasting peace is federation, that 

| is to say the autonomy of each of the units which constitute the st: ate, the 

| village, ‘the province. A people with a federal form of government like the 


Swiss, are marvelously good at wars of defense. They do not mix in wars of 
annexation and conquest. 


Michailov observes that: ** “Local self-government does not destroy, 
' but on the contrary, it organizes the unity of the nation.” 


% Alderfer, H. F. “Report of the Pennsylvania Local Government Surv ey.” Trans- 


actions of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 43, p. 483, 1935. 39 Dodds, op. cit. 


Jean, Destieu F. L’Evolution Regionaliste, Preface. Edition Bossard, Paris, 1918. 
- il Carter, Huntley. “ ——— into Economic Regionalism in France.” The Sociological 
, Autumn, 1919. 2 Michailov, op. cit., p. 24. 
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LIGHTENING THE TASK OF THE NATIONAL AUTHORITY 


It is pointed out by many writers that local self-government relieves 
the national government of the details of local administration and permits 
it to concentrate on the affairs which are truly national in character, 
National needs are better cared for as a result. Prior to the extension of 
the powers of local government in England during the eighties, a sub- 
stantial portion of the time of Parliament was consumed annually by the 
consideration of local bills. There was general complaint of the conges- 
tion of the Parliamentary business which interfered with the proper 
consideration of national measures. The widening of the powers of self- 
government was urged on the ground that it would reduce this conges- 
tion. The term “specialization or division of labor” was commonly used 
in the English political literature of the time in the sense of a distribution 
of powers between the central and local governments. 


SUMMARY 


It is seen from this exposition of the principal merits of well-conceived 
local self-government that two are being especially emphasized in the 
existing literature on the subject: one is its ability to adapt public services 
to local needs and the other is its faculty to promote freedom, democracy, 
and responsible government. Next to be stressed are the capacity of 
local self-government for safe political experimentation and its power 
to harmonize conflicting interests and to promote stability in the body 
politic. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College on Monday, No- 
vember 20, 1939, the following action 
was taken. 

The death of Harold W. Wright, 
Instructor in the Education of the 
Handicapped, on May 10, 1939, and of 
Arthur Ware, Lecturer in Household 
Arts and Sciences, on February 19, 1939, 
were reported. 

The following leaves of absence were 
approved: Winter Session, 1939-40, Pro- 
fessor Sarah M. Sturtevant, Professor 
].R. McGaughy, and Miss Roma Gans; 
Spring Session, 1939-40, Professor Ly- 
man Bryson and Professor Clyde R. 
Miller. 

The resignation of Edwin J. String- 
ham, D.Pd., Assistant Professor of Music 
Education, effective June 30, 1939, was 
reported. 

Appointments were approved as fol- 
lows: Ray Faulkner, Ph.D., as Professor 
of Fine Arts (and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts and Fine Arts Educa- 
tion), from September 1, 1939; George 
A. Kopp, Ph.D., as Associate Professor 
of Speech, from September 1, 1939. 

Gifts, grants, and bequests received 
since the last meeting of the Board were 
acknowledged. These included $10,000 
from the estate of the late Felix M. 
Warburg, $1,600 from the friends and 
colleagues of William C. Bagley for the 


William C. Bagley Student Loan Fund, 
$1,250 from Alice W. Russell (Mrs. 
James E. Russell) for general welfare, 
and the Harvey Darton Collection of 
Early English Children’s Books (ap- 
proximately twelve hundred volumes) 
from Carl H. Pforzheimer. 

At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee on October 30, 1939, the follow- 
ing promotion was approved: Clara M. 
Taylor, Ph.D., from Instructor in 
Household Arts and Sciences, to Assist- 
ant Professor of Nutrition, from July 1, 
1939. 

Dra 


ADVANCED SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION 


At the open meeting of the Student Ex- 
ecutive Committee on October 19 the 
students adopted a set of bylaws cover- 
ing activities of the Committee. These 
bylaws state the purpose of the Com- 
mittee to be: (1) to participate as stu- 
dent representatives in policy making 
for the Advanced School; (2) to ad- 
minister policies and initiate activities 
which peculiarly concern student com- 
fort and convenience; (3) to aid the 
faculty and administration of the Ad- 
vanced School in interpreting student 
problems; (4) to aid the student group 
in interpreting policies and requirements 
of the faculty and administration of the 
Advanced School; (5) to act as a sound- 
ing board of student opinion on issues 
which arise; (6) to illustrate through 
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conference a means of clarifying con- 
flicting opinions and varying points of 
view; and (7) to give training to stu- 
dents in the sort of democratic leader- 
ship which will have practical value in 
the larger social arena. 

The new Student Executive Com- 
mittee, which took office on November 
1, includes: Mr. Dawson Hales, chair- 
man; Miss Margaret E. Martin, secre- 
tary; Mr. D. Edison Bunting, treasurer; 
Mrs. Genevieve K. Bixler, Mr. Roland 
R. De Marco, Mr. Nat R. Griswold, 
and Mr. Frederick T. Rope. Miss Ger- 
trude Belser continues as adviser. 


Study groups have been organized un- 
der the sponsorship of a committee 
made up of Mrs. Bixler, chairman; Mr. 
Raymond Patterson, and Mr. Omar 
Pancoast, Jr. Several of these groups 
are preparing for the comprehensive 
examinations for the Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree. One group is studying re- 
search techniques, and another is con- 
cerned with general social problems. 
Interest in languages brought together 
a larger group than usual. A new fea- 
ture of the program of the study groups 
this year is a plan to visit various or- 
ganizations for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with educational policies. 


At the Advanced School dinner on No- 
vember 1, Professor Robert S. Lynd 
spoke on some of the theories presented 
in his recent book, Knowledge for 
What? His talk was followed by an 
informal discussion. Professor Lynd 
was introduced by his former teacher, 
Professor Jesse F. Newlon. Mr. Dawson 
Hales, president of the Advanced 
School student body, presided. 


The post-doctoral students had their 
first meeting at luncheon on October 


21 and discussed plans for a joint proj- 
ect for the year. Under the guidance 
of their executive committee, Dr. Dan- 
iel S. Sanford (Ph.D. 1935), chairman, 
Dr. Miriam Pritchard (Ph.D. 1937), 
secretary, and Dr. Genevieve K. Bixler 
(Ed.D. 1939), they hope to collect in- 
formation of importance to post. 
doctoral students, including a catalogue 
of libraries, laboratories, and other fa- 
cilities for study. 


On October 28 Professor and Mrs. 
Arthur I. Gates entertained the mem- 
bers of the Department of Educational 
Research, full-time Doctor of Philoso- 
phy candidates and their wives and 
husbands, at their home in Montrose, 
N. Y. Luncheon was followed by out- 
door and indoor games. This annual 
picnic is very much appreciated by 
both students and staff as a means of 
helping the members of these groups to 
become better acquainted. 


Two more collections have been added 
to the Advanced School library in the 
Workrooms. The Survey Collection 
was opened by a gift of eleven books 
from Dr. Luther Gulick on the New 
York State Board of Regents Inquiry 
and ten books from Professor George 
D. Strayer covering the St. Louis Sur- 
vey. The Research Collection was be- 
gun with several standard books on 
research method. 


Grp 


DIVISION I 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 
Social and Philosophical 
Foundations 


Professor Harold F. Clark spent No- 
vember 21 and 22 in Lexington, Ky. 
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conferring with a group of educators 
who are conducting an experiment to 
see what rural schools can do to im- 
rove the economic and social welfare 
of the community. 


The October 1939 issue of The British 
Journal of Education carries an article 
by Professor Edmund deS. Brunner on 
“The United States Looks at Its 
Schools.” This article is a discussion of 
the Report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education. 


Since the end of Summer Session Pro- 
fessor Clyde R. Miller has participated 
in numerous conferences on the prob- 
lem of propaganda in the modern world 
and the need for scientific methods of 
dealing with this problem. Among these 
were: The Institute of Human Rela- 
tions held at Williams College, Mass., 
August 27 to September 1; a meeting of 
the Rotary Club of Chicago, September 
12; and a Conference of Leaders in 
Civic Life, Social Welfare, and Educa- 
tion of the State of Delaware, Sandy 
Cove Lodge, Del., September 29. Dur- 
ing October he took part in: the New 
York State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the New York State Teachers 
Association meeting, Manhasset, L. I., 
the Des Moines, Iowa, Public Forums, 
the Great Lakes and Ohio Valley Re- 
gional Conference on Adult Education 
held at Cleveland, a meeting at Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio, the In- 
stitute of Human Relations held at 
Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, Ill., and the twelfth 
anual Ohio Journalism Hall of Fame 
Dinner and Symposium on the New 
Propaganda Menace, at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The first week in November 
Professor Miller attended the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Teachers Federation and 
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conferences at the Y.M.C.A. in Day- 
ton, Ohio, a meeting of the American 
Association of University Women in 
Springfield, Ohio, and a conference at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Recent articles by Professor Miller in- 
clude: “Propaganda and the European 
War,” which appeared in The Clearing 
House, October, 1939, and “Propaganda 
—Good and Bad—for Democracy” (co- 
author with Mr. Louis Minsky), which 
was published in Survey Graphic, No- 
vember, 1939. 


Professor Miller has collaborated with 
numerous study groups and organ- 
izations in developing methods of 
teaching critical thinking as a non- 
controversial approach to controversial 
issues. Among the organizations were: 
the New York Town Hall, the Foreign 
Policy Association, and the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. For 
the last-named organization, Professor 
Miller assisted in formulating teaching 
methods and curriculum materials to 
help reduce the prejudices which are 
the basis of much propaganda. These 
methods are being used experimentally 
in the public schools of Springfield, 
Mass. 


Psychological and Biological 
Foundations 


Professor George W. Hartmann was 
one of the speakers at the first public 
meeting of the new Committee for Cul- 
tural Freedom, headed by John Dewey, 
in the Town Hall, New York City, on 
October 13. 


As part of the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary celebration of the 
founding of the town of Claremont, 
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N. H., held on October 23, Professor 
Hartmann addressed the local citizens 
on “Some Psychological Factors in 
Community Reconstruction.” 


Professor Hartmann recently engaged 
in a forum debate with Mr. Ralph 
Borsodi of the Homestead Community 
Projects in Nyack and Suffern, N. Y., 
concerning the effects of economic cen- 
tralization on human behavior. 


Research Methods 


On October 19 Professor Helen M. 
Walker represented Iowa Wesleyan 
College at the ceremony in which Dr. 
Gideonse was inaugurated as president 
of Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Professor Walker gave two addresses 
in Baltimore on November 29, one be- 
fore the Lecture Group of Baltimore 
and one at Johns Hopkins University 
before a class in social problems affect- 
ing education. On December 2 she was 
a speaker at the Founders’ Day banquet 
of the Delta Chapter and the Western 
Pennsylvania Alumnae Chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta in Pittsburgh. 


Grr 


DIVISION II 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EDUCATION 


Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools 


On November 9 and ro Professor E. S. 
Evenden attended a conference held in 
Washington by the State Department 
on Inter-American Relations in the 
Field of Education. He also attended 
the meetings of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American 


Council on Education held in Washing. 
ton November 1o and 11. The coop- 
erative program in the pre-service 
education of teachers, which is bei 
carried on by Barnard College, Colum- 
bia College, and Teachers College, is 
one of the units included in the field. 
study project of the Commission on 
Teacher Education. 


Public School Systems 


The Administration Club held its first 
regular meeting of the year at the home 
of Professor and Mrs. George D. 
Strayer in Riverdale, N. Y., on Novem- 
ber 3. Professor Strayer discussed the 
question “How Can the People Secure 
the Schools That They Want?” A gen- 
eral discussion period and social hour 
followed. 


On November 1 Professor Strayer ad- 
dressed the Parent-Teacher Association 
of the White Plains, N. Y., High 
School, taking as his topic “Public Edu- 
cation and Democracy.” 


Professor Strayer visited the public 
schools of Sayville, L. I., on November 
10, and delivered an address at the ded- 
ication of the new elementary school in 
Sayville. 


Professor Strayer attended the meeting 
of the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association 
heid in Atlantic City November 18 
to 22. 


A dinner conference of members of the 
teaching staff in Administration of 
School Systems and twenty superin- 
tendents of schools and board members 
from near-by communities was held on 
October 24 at the Men’s Faculty Club. 
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Possibilities of co-operation between 
the latter group and the faculty of 
Teachers College were discussed. 


On the evening of November 9 Profes- 
sor N. L. Engelhardt gave an address 
entitled, “Your Children, Your Schools, 
Your Democracy,” before a large audi- 
ence in the Middletown, N. Y., High 
School. He also spoke before the Men’s 
Forum of Suffern, N. Y., on November 
12 on “A Desirable Education Program 
for an American Community.” 


The New York Academy of Public 
Education of New York City held a 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on November 20 to consider the topic 
“The City’s Responsibility for Public 
Education.” Professor Engelhardt led 
the discussion which followed an ad- 
dress by Mayor LaGuardia. 


Professor Paul R. Mort has accepted 
appointment as a member of the New 
York State Regents Commission on 


_ State Aid for Education. 


On November 9 Professor Mort ad- 
dressed the faculty of the Evander 
Childs High School, New York City, 
on “The Education of Exceptionally 
Bright Children.” 


Professor John K. Norton attended a 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt., on 
October 29. 


On November 18 to 22 Professor Nor- 
ton attended a meeting of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission at Atlantic 


City. 


Professor Willard S. Elsbree is the 
author of a recent book entitled The 


American Teacher—Evolution of a Pro- 
fession in a Democracy, a comprehen- 
sive history of the teaching profession 
in America from colonial days to the 
present time. It is published by the 
American Book Company, New York 


City. 


“Teaching Careers” was the topic of 
a talk by Professor Elsbree at the East- 
ern College Personnel Officers’ Confer- 
ence held in New York City on Octo- 
ber 27. 


Professor Elsbree addressed the New 
Jersey Association of School Secretaries 
at a meeting held in Atlantic City on 
November 12. 


Secondary Education 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs has ac- 
cepted an invitation to deliver the Phi 
Delta Kappa annual lecture at St. Louis 
in February. His subject will be “Prag- 
matism in Pedagogy.” 


Professor Will French spent October 
25 and 26 visiting secondary schools in 
Maryland, and on October 27 spoke at 
the state meeting of the Secondary 
School Principals Association on the 
work of the Implementation Committee 
of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals. 


On November 14 Professor French de- 
livered two lectures in Baltimore, Md. 
In the afternoon he spoke before the 
Administrative Council of the Balti- 
more public schools and in the evening 
he addressed the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 
“Education for Democracy” was the 
subject of Professor French’s evening 
lecture. 
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Adult Education 


Professor Lyman Bryson addressed the 
Great Lakes Conference on Adult Edu- 
cation held in Cleveland on October 20. 
He took as his topic “Democracy of 
Knowledge.” 


Professor Bryson spoke on the present 
situation in adult education before the 
St. Louis Council on Adult Education 
October 28; the Chicago Council No- 
vember 1, and the Minnesota State 
Council in Minneapolis November 4. 
He addressed the Indiana State Teachers 
Association in Indianapolis October 27 
on “Education for Democracy,” and 
the Minnesota State Teachers Associa- 
tion in Minneapolis November 3 on the 
same subject. 


Vocational Education 


Professor Edwin A. Lee was one of the 
speakers at the Conference on Voca- 
tional and Educational Guidance held 
on October 28 at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. The topic of his ad- 
dress was “Recent Developments in 
Guidance.” At the meetings of the 
Arkansas Education Association and the 
Arkansas Vocational Association in Lit- 
tle Rock on November 1 and 2, Pro- 
fessor Lee talked on the topics “Educa- 
tion at the Crossroads” and “Youth Asks 
Some Questions.” 


On November 17 Professor Lee was 
one of the speakers at the Seventh Met- 
ropolitan Conference on Employment 
and Guidance held in New York City 
under the auspices of the Section on 
Employment and Vocational Guidance. 
He discussed the subject “A Nation- 
wide View of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement.” 


PD? 


DIVISION III 
GUIDANCE 


Student Personnel Administration 


Professor Ruth Strang is again servi 
as co-chairman of the Health Education 
Section of the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education. 
The first fall meeting of the Society 
was held in the Grace Dodge Room, 
Teachers College, on November 1o, 
Miss Bertlyn Bosley, research assistant 
in Nutrition, spoke on “Teaching Nv- 
trition to Slow Learning and Gifted 
Children.” 


On November 2 Professor Strang 
addressed a conference of state super- 
visors of home economics and repre- 
sentatives from teacher-training institu- 
tions, which was held at Teachers 
College. Her topic was “Psychologi- 
cal and Guidance Aspects in Home 
Economics Education Research.” 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English on No- 
vember 24 Professor Strang spoke on 
“The Improvement of Reading of the 
Average and Superior Student.” 


The Student Personnel Administration 
Club elected officers for the Winter 
Session as follows: President, Robert J. 
Miner; vice-president, Miss Wilma J. 
McVeigh, girls adviser, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority High School, Norris, 
Tenn.; secretary, Miss Helen Caine, 
teacher of English, Dana Hall, Welles- 
ley, Mass.; treasurer, Mr. Dwane R. 
Collins, educational adviser, CCC 


Camps, Hot Springs, S. D.; and repre- 
sentative on the Student Council, Mrs. 
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Nellie E. Jenkins, director, Wesley 
Foundation, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio. The 
Club held a meeting on November 14 
at which Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of 
Columbia University was speaker. 


On November 8 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Professor Esther M. Lloyd-Jones 
addressed Sorosis, a social organization 
for women, on the subject of human re- 
lations. 


At the Vocational Information Confer- 
ence of the New Jersey College for 
Women on November 17, Professor 
Lloyd-Jones discussed “Personnel Work 
in Education.” 


Guidance and Personnel 


Professor Harry D. Kitson attended the 
annual convention of the American Vo- 
cational Association at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., December 6 to 8. He was in 
charge of one of the vocational guid- 


ance sessions. 


The following students in Guidance 
and Personnel served as reporters at the 
Seventh Metropolitan Conference on 
Employment and Guidance, sponsored 
by the Welfare Council of New York 
City, on November 17 and 18: Miss 
Elizabeth Sutherland, Miss Lorraine 
Van Lowe, Miss Vanda Knowles, Mr. 
Donald Jones, Miss Lillian Mayper, Mr. 
Dwane Collins, Mr. Chalmers Wenrich, 
Miss Eve Smick, Mrs. Isabelle Hyman, 
Mr. Joshua Epstein, Mrs. Leonore R. 
Miller, Miss Carolyn Lichtblau, Mr. 
Kenneth Ashcraft, Miss Ester Rubin, 
Mr. Robert Rau, Miss Hortense San- 
ders, Mr. Arthur Won, Miss Ethel 
Rogers, Mr. Leland Burgum, Miss 
Pamela Garvin, Miss Josephine Mc- 


Kelvey, Mr. Philip Axelrod, Mr. 
George Seel, Miss Ruth Austin, Miss 
Anna R. Davis, Miss Ruth Salley, Miss 
Ruth Conklin, Miss Lyvia Baral, and 
Mr. Henry McDaniel. 


Guidance Laboratory 


On November 14 Professor Esther M. 
Lloyd-Jones, Dr. Margaret Barker, and 
Professor Mary E. Townsend partici- 
pated in a panel discussion at the Roose- 
velt School Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting of Englewood, N. J. Mr. C. A. 
Clough, president of the Englewood 
City Council, Mrs. G. Kingsley Noble, 
president of the Dwight Morrow 
Parent-Teacher Association and former 
president of University Women, and 
Mrs. I. O. Eckerson, associate in guid- 
ance at Dwight Morrow High School, 
were the other members of the panel. 
Professor Lloyd-Jones served as chair- 
man. The discussion, which was open 
to the public of Bergen County, cen- 
tered on “What Guidance Service 
Should Schools Provide for Our Chil- 
dren?” and dealt with guidance work 
in both the grades and the high school. 
Dr. A. S. Price, director of clinical lab- 
oratories, New York Polyclinic Hos- 
pital and president of the Parent- 
Teacher Association planned this meet- 
ing for Bergen County. 
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DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Professor Jean Betzner attended the an- 
nual convention of the Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association held at Little Rock 
November 2 and 3. She spoke on the 
topic “What Is Good Teaching?” 
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Education 300Cx, Advanced Curricu- 
lum and Teaching Problems Relating to 
the Field, which was offered for the 
first time last year, has been set up to 
provide an opportunity for second and 
third year graduate students to work 
on practical curriculum and teaching 
field problems and to co-operate in 
programs now under way in the metro- 
politan area. Faculty members partici- 
pating in this course are: Professors 
H. B. Bruner, Carter Alexander, G. S. 
Craig, Fannie Dunn, W. S. Elsbree, 
W. B. Featherstone, H. L. Forkner, 
W. L. Hughes, E. M. Hunt, Ida A. 
Jewett, Mary M. Reed, W. D. Reeve, 
Elise Ruffini, and Cora M. Winchell, 
and Mr. Arthur V. Linden, Miss Mary 
Harden of Horace Mann School, and 
Mr. Hubert M. Evans of Lincoln 
School. The graduate students in the 
course, many of whom are working for 
the Doctor of Education degree, are co- 
operating with Dr. Guy Hilleboe, 
supervising principal of the Rutherford, 
N. J., Public Schools; Mr. Gilmore 
Fisher, director of instruction; Mr. 
Harold Odell, vice-principal of the high 
school, and their teaching staff, in a 
curriculum study program which will 
attempt to find better solutions to the 
educational problems of Rutherford. 
According to present plans, this proj- 
ect will continue over a period of years. 
The group is also continuing its work 
with the Board of Education at 
Metuchen, N. J., with Mr. Elmo E. 
Spoerl, high school principal; Mr. Carl 
A. Roos, elementary school principal, 
and the Metuchen teaching staff in the 
curriculum study program begun last 
year. 


Following the Congress on Education 
for Democracy held in New York on 
August 15, 16, and 17, Professor Her- 


bert Bruner made a trip to England 
and France where he discussed with 
some of the distinguished people who 
made such large contributions to the 
Congress, the problems which are in- 
volved in educating for democracy 
under present conditions. In addition, 
Professor Bruner studied briefly the 
evacuation work in England, both in the 
homes and in the schools, and visited 
Italy and Yugoslavia. In Yugoslavia he 
had the unusual opportunity of discuss- 
ing with people in different life situa- 
tions some of the issues which present 
conditions in Europe are forcing the 
Balkan countries to face. 


The assistant in the Curriculum Lab- 
oratory this year is Mrs. Fern D. 
Schneider. In her capacity as high school 
supervisor in Montgomery County, 
Md., Mrs. Schneider has had wide ex- 
perience with curriculum problems. 


Professor Bruner addressed the Scholia 
Club on November 6 at the Men’s 
Faculty Club. His topic was “When 
Peace Breaks Out.” 


On November 3 Professor L. Thomas 
Hopkins spoke before the Student 
Welfare Council in Philadelphia, Pa., 
on “Building An Integrating Person- 
ality.” 


At the conference of the National As- 
sociation for Nursery Education held 
in New York City October 25 to 28, 
Dr. Winifred E. Bain served as leader 
of a discussion group on “Nursery Edu- 
cation in Nursery Schools,” and made 
a report of an investigation of nursery 
school teachers’ salaries. 


Professor Ernest G. Osborne served as 
chairman of a panel on “Parenthood in 
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Democracy” at the annual fall confer- 
ence of the United Parents Association 
of New York City held on November 
3. Professor Paul R. Mort of Teachers 
College also served as a member of the 


panel. 


On October 30 Professor Osborne dis- 
cussed some of the trends in the field 
of organized camping at the meeting of 
the New York Section of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association. 


During the biennial conference of the 
National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation held in New York, October 25 
to 28, Professor Osborne was elected a 
member of the governing board. He is 
also serving on a joint committee of the 
American Library Association and the 
National Council of Parent Education. 


Professor Florence Stratemeyer ad- 
dressed the meeting of the Michigan 
Education Association held in Detroit 
on October 27. The subject of her dis- 
cussion was “A Guidance Program in 
the Elementary School.” On November 
4 Professor Stratemeyer took part in 
the meeting of the New York State As- 
sociation of Deans and Other Guidance 
Personnel in Elmira, N. Y. The sub- 
ject discussed was “Recent Trends in 
Co-operation Between Home and Col- 


The Elementary Club has been holding 
its meetings each Thursday morning at 
tight-thirty in Room 278 Annex. Cof- 
fee is served from eight-thirty to nine 
and during the next hour there is 
usually a speaker. Professor Harriet 
Hayes talked to the group one week 
about the facilities available in the Col- 
lege. At another meeting Professor 
Arthur T. Jersild told of experiments 
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being conducted in New York City 
with the activity program, and on one 
occasion Mr. Waltzer, who was a mem- 
ber of the Institute of Propaganda 
Analysis at Teachers College during 
Summer Session, discussed the effect of 
propaganda in the schools. 


The Elementary Workers Group held 
its first dinner meeting of the year 
on November 10. The purpose of the 
meeting was to make plans for the year. 
Professor Osborne led the discussion. 


Social Science 


Professor George T. Renner has re- 
cently been appointed associate editor 
of The Journal of Geography, the offi- 
cial organ of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers. 


Professor Renner, assisted by Mr. Rob- 
ert B. Nixon, is the editor of a new 
department in The Social Studies Mag- 
azine entitled The International Forum. 
The first article of the series, “The Rise 
of a New Era in Egypt,” appeared in 
the September, 1939 issue. 


Natural Sciences 


The Fifteenth Conference on the Edu- 
cation of Teachers in Science was held 
at the State Teachers College, Towson, 
Md., on November 3 and 4. Professor 
S. Ralph Powers and Mr. Will Burnett 
gave the Report of Progress of the 
Subcommittee on Teacher Education of 
the National Committee on Science 
Teaching, National Education Associa- 
tion. The Sixteenth Conference on the 
Education of Teachers in Science will 
be held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, on April 
26 and 27, 1940. 
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Professor G. S. Craig spoke at the meet- 
ing of the Elementary School Forum 
Committee at Youngstown, Ohio, on 
November 15. 


Dr. Carleton J. Lynde, professor emeri- 
tus of physics, will give the three 
Christmas week lectures for young peo- 
ple at the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., December 27, 28, and 29. The 
topics will be “Science Experiences 
with Home Equipment,” “Science Ex- 
periences with Inexpensive Equipment,” 
and “Science Experiences with Ten- 
Cent Store Equipment.” 


Mathematics 


Professor W. D. Reeve spoke to the 
mathematics teachers of New Rochelle 
High School on November 13, taking 
as his topic “The Problem of the Gifted 
and the Dull-Normal Pupil in Mathe- 
matics.” He spoke to the mathematics 
teachers of Hartford, Conn., November 
15 on the same topic. 


Music 


The second fall issue of The Music Ed- 
ucators Journal carries two articles by 
Teachers College faculty members: 
“Music and Modern Youth,” by Pro- 
fessor Lilla Belle Pitts, and “Piano 
Teaching Down to Earth,” by Profes- 
sor Raymond Burrows. 


On October 20 the Music department 
held the first of a series of study con- 
ferences for the purpose of examining, 
re-orienting, and reorganizing its cur- 
riculum and offerings. Among the rep- 
resentative music educators from the 
field who attended were Dr. George H. 
Gartlan, Mr. Glenn Gildersleeve, Miss 
Mabelle Glenn, Mr. Osbourne Mc- 


Conathy, Mrs. Carol M. Pitts, Mr. Lu- 
ther Richman, and Dr. Willem van de 
Wall. Five students in the department, 
Mrs. Lydia Boothby, Miss Camille 
Nickerson, and Messrs. John O. French, 
Lara Hoggard, and Stuart Moore, also 
attended the conference. Aims and ob- 
jectives were discussed and organization 
for further and more intensive work 
was set up. 


Professor Miles A. Dresskell is faculty 
adviser to the Teachers College Camera 
Club. A very artistic and worth-while 
exhibit of their work was presented last 
year in the display cases on the fourth 
floor of Teachers College Library. 


Household Arts and Sciences 


Professor Helen Judy-Bond has re- 
cently returned from a two-weeks trip 
to the south and west during which she 
gave three addresses at the Oklahoma 
State Home Economics Association 
meeting and the Indiana State Teachers 
Association meeting. She spoke to the 
faculty and students at Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Kansas State College, and the 
University of Wichita. She spent two 
days with the State Supervisor of Home 
Economics of Kansas in group visita- 
tion. 


A Guide to Textiles, by Professors 
Mary Evans and Ellen B. McGowan, 
was published by John Wiley and Sons 
in October. 


Professor Wilhelmina Spohr repre- 
sented the department of Household 
Arts and Sciences at a meeting of those 
working in the field of training teachers 
of home economics held in Albany, 
N. Y., October 11. 
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At the thirty-first annual convention 
of the Associated Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, Octo- 
ber 30 to November 1, the Association 
presented its annual award to Professor 
Mary S. Rose. This award was estab- 
lished in 1935 when it was given jointly 
to the late Professor Lafayette B. 
Mendel of Yale University and Dr. 
Charles Albert Browne of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
following year the award was made to 
Dr. G. R. Minot of Harvard Medical 
School, and in the two succeeding years 
to Professor H. C. Sherman of Colum- 
bia University and Professor E. V. Mc- 
Collum of Johns Hopkins University, 
respectively. Professor Rose served on 
the Advisory Committee that nomi- 
nated the recipients of the award dur- 
ing these four years. 

The members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee this year were Dr. George R. 
Cowgill, associate professor of physio- 
logical chemistry, Yale University, 
chairman; Dr. L. A. Maynard, Labora- 
tory of Animal Nutrition, Cornell 
University; Dr. R. Adams Dutcher, 
professor of agricultural chemistry, 
Pennsylvania State College; and Dr. 
Helen S. Mitchell, research professor of 
nutrition, Massachusetts State College. 

The presentation of the award took 
place at a luncheon session on October 
31, the presiding officer being Mr. 
Ralph S. Stubbs, vice-president of the 
American Sugar Refining Company. 
After an introductory statement by Mr. 
Charles Wesley Dunn, general counsel 
of the Association, the presentation ad- 
dress was made by Professor Sherman. 
In accepting the award Professor Rose 
made a brief talk in which she sketched 
the advances that have been made in 
our knowledge of foods and nutrition 


since the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

In the words of the citation accom- 
panying the award, it was made “in 
recognition of her contributions to the 
science of nutrition, the great part she 
has played in the dissemination of scien- 
tific information concerning foods, her 
authorship in this field, and her out- 
standing career as a teacher of others 
who teach nutrition.” 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews is 
treasurer of World Peaceways, which 
carries on a program of peace educa- 
tion through contributed advertising 
space and radio time on some sixty 
broadcasting stations. He and Professor 
Merle Curti of Teachers College have 
served since 1938 as members of the 
Executive Committee on Militarism in 
Education, which is interested in keep- 
ing high school programs free from 
military training and in putting such 
training upon a voluntary rather than a 
required basis on the college level. 


Professor Andrews’ address on “Home 
Economics Education in the United 
States,” which he gave before the 
World Education Congress of the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations held at the University of 
Puerto Rico, will appear in an early 
issue of School and Society. 


Commercial Education 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner spoke 
before the Business Education Section 
of the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee on November 2, and 
before the Virginia Business Education 
Association at Roanoke on November 
11 on the topic “Shall Business Educa- 
tion Take the Leadership in Helping 
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Solve Youth’s Problems?” He addressed 
the Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation at Jacksonville, Fla., November 
30 on the topics “Business Education 
and Youth Problems in the South,” and 
“The Improvement of Teaching in the 
Secondary School.” 


Professor Forkner has been appointed 
chairman of the legislative committee 
of the National Council of Business Ed- 
ucation. 


Physical Education 


On October 20 Professor F. W. Ma- 
roney addressed the Eastern Zone New 
York State Education Association at its 
meeting in Schenectady. His topic was 
“Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation for Teachers.” At the Franklin 
County Institute meeting in Greenfield, 
Mass., October 27, he spoke on “Health 
Education—Every Teacher’s Responsi- 
bility.” On October 30 he gave the 
same address before the Delaware 
County Teachers Institute meeting in 
Media, Pa. 


On November 3 Professor C. L. 
Brownell addressed the West Virginia 
State Education Association meeting 
held at Wheeling, W. Va., on the topic 
“The Teacher and Health Education.” 


Professor Josephine L. Rathbone spoke 
before the Y.W.C.A. of Newark, N. J., 
on October 23 on the topic “Relaxation 
in Our Time” and on October 31 
at the Maplewood Adult School on 
“Relaxation for Grace and Efficiency.” 
On November 3 she talked to the phys- 
ical education teachers of the Southeast 
District of New York on “Trends in 
Physical Education Abroad” and on 
November 14 she addressed the Colum- 


bia Dames on “Relaxation.” On Decem- 
ber 4 she spoke to the teachers of 
Maplewood, N. J., on “Posture” and 
on December 6, 14, and 18, she ad- 
dressed the School of Commerce of 
New York University on “The Art of 
Being a Woman.” From December 9 
to 11 she visited Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C., and addressed the 
General Assembly on the topic “Cor- 
rective Physical Education”; on De- 
cember 12 and 13 she was the guest of 
Catawba College, N. C., and the Spastic 
Clinic of Duke University, N. C.; and 
on December 14 she visited the Mary 
Washington College, which is located 
at Fredericksburg, Va. 


English 


Professor Ida A. Jewett spent October 
25 visiting English classes in Metuchen, 
N. J., and October 27 visiting the 
schools in Rutherford, N. J. 


For The English Journal, official publi- 
cation of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Mr. Walter Gins- 
berg is preparing a series of articles on 
scientific aids to teaching English. The 
December contribution is entitled “Ra- 
dio Programs for the High School Eng- 
lish Teacher.” This will be followed 
during the next months by articles 
devoted to films, recordings, micro- 
photography, etc. 


At the Composition section meeting of 
the annual convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English held in 
New York City November 23 to 25, 
Professor Lennox Grey gave a talk en- 
titled “The Reader’s Expectations: An 
Important Social Factor in Composi- 
tion.” He also contributed to the panel 
on “Unifying the English Program for 
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the Individual in the Junior High 
School.” At a meeting of the section on 
Technological Aids, Mr. Ginsberg re- 

rted on “A National Survey of the 
Use of Technological Aids by English 
Teachers.” As chairman of the National 
Council Committee on Teachers Col- 
leges, Professor Jewett conducted a sec- 
tion meeting November 25 on “Ends 
and Means in English Teaching.” 
Professor Emeritus Franklin T. Baker 
and Professor Allan Abbott participated 
in the discussion. 


Speech 


Professor Magdalene Kramer spoke to 
the Vocational Information Conference 
held at New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick, N. J., on 
November 17. Her topic was “Voca- 
tional Opportunities for Women in the 
Field of Speech Education and Dra- 
matics.” 


Education of the Handicapped 


Following his advisory work for cer- 
tain European nations Professor Merle 
E. Frampton was called to South Amer- 
ica last year in the capacity of con- 
sultant. He returned to South America 
in October of this year in response to 
an invitation to follow up his previous 
services. This is in line with the good- 
neighbor feeling which is being culti- 
vated betweer the Americas. 


Grr 


DIVISION V 
NURSING EDUCATION 


October 13 was homecoming day for 
three hundred or more of the Nursing 
Education alumnae, who came from 
many sections of the country to cele- 
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brate the fortieth birthday of the Di- 
vision and to honor its founders. The 
year 1899 marked not only the found- 
ing of the first nursing courses in 
Teachers College, but the beginning of 
collegiate education in nursing—a move- 
ment which has made rapid progress 
and is now established on an interna- 
tional basis. The Fortieth Anniversary 
celebration was planned and executed 
by a committee of alumnae representing 
the principal groups of graduates in the 
United States and other countries. Cen- 
tering around the general theme 
“Leadership in Nursing Education,” the 
program began with a tribute to earlier 
leaders, especially Isabel Hampton 
Robb, M. Adelaide Nutting, Dean 
Emeritus James E. Russell, Mrs. Helen 
Hartley Jenkins, and others who helped 
to lay the foundations. After a welcome 
by Professor M. C. Del Manzo on be- 
half of the Dean of Teachers College, 
messages of greeting and congratulation 
were presented by Miss Nellie X. 
Hawkinson, president of the National 
League of Nursing Education, the or- 
ganization which, under another name, 
helped to launch and support the first 
courses in Hospital Economics in 
Teachers College; by Miss Annie W. 
Goodrich, a former chairman of the 
Hospital Economics Committee, and 
also a former professor of nursing edu- 
cation in Teachers College; by Sister 
M. Olivia Gowan, representing the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Nurs- 
ing; by Miss Josephine Goldmark, rep- 
resenting Lillian D. Wald and the 
Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service, 
since 1910 closely associated with the 
work in nursing education at Teachers 
College; and by Miss Margaret E. Con- 
rad, representing the sister school of 
nursing connected with the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
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University. Messages were read from 
Miss Nutting and Dr. James E. Russell, 
who were kept away by ill health, and 
from a number of old friends and as- 
sociates of former days. A tribute to 
“Our Founders,” by Miss Isabel M. 
Stewart, director of the Division, and 
an address by Dr. Merle E. Curti, pro- 
fessor of history at Teachers College, 
on “Changing Concepts of Leadership 
in the Past Forty Years” completed the 
morning program, which was followed 
by a luncheon in the Grace Dodge 
Room. 

The program for the afternoon 
opened with a symposium on “Present 
and Future Leadership in Nursing Edu- 
cation.” Miss Amelia Grant, Director 
of Nursing Service in the New York 
City Department of Health, acted as 
chairman. Miss Alta E. Dines, Direc- 
tor of Nursing Service of the Commu- 
nity Service Society, introduced the 
first topic, “Are Our Present Concepts 
and Patterns of Leadership Adequate?” 
Miss Mary M. Roberts, editor of The 
American Journal of Nursing, spoke on 
“What Does the Present Situation Call 
for in Terms of Educational Leader- 
ship?” She was followed by Miss Ethel 
Johns, editor of The Canadian Nurse. 
Miss Ruth G. Taylor, a member of the 
staff of the International Health Di- 
vision of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
then spoke on the question, “How Can 
Teachers College Staff, Students, and 
Alumnae Help to Select and Prepare 
Competent Leaders for the Nursing 
Field?” An active discussion followed 
in which a number of new questions 
were raised and several different view- 
points on leadership presented. It is 
hoped that these discussions may be 
continued in some form later because 
the issues are especially vital at this 
time. 


A musical interlude followed jn 
which Valdine Condé, a gifted ten- 
year-old pianist, played several of her 
own compositions and also selections 
from Liszt and Chopin. 

A dinner in honor of Miss Nutting 
was held in the evening at the Men’s 
Faculty Club. Miss Anna D. Wolf, di- 
rector of the School of Nursing and of 
the Nursing Service of the New York 
Hospital, presided. Among those pres- 
ent were Dean William F. Russell and 
Mrs. Russell, Miss Annie W. Goodrich, 
Miss Carrie M. Hall, Miss Hazel Goff, 
Miss Ethel Johns, and Dr. and Mrs, 
Robert E. Chaddock. Many tributes 
were paid to Miss Nutting’s leadership 
by former faculty members and by 
alumnae. Letters, telegrams, and cables, 
as well as personal greetings and con- 
gratulations on the Fortieth Anniver- 
sary, came from friends and former 
students in Canada, the Philippines, 
China, Japan, India, New Zealand, Eng- 
land, Denmark, Iran, Syria, Brazil, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria, as well as from 
many sections of the United States. A 
sonnet, composed and read by Miss 
Mary E. Ryan, a 1939 graduate, was a 
poignant reminder of the fact that 
many foreign alumnae are now at work 
in army camps, or protecting the health 
of civilian refugees in warring coun- 
tries. 

Mrs. Nellie S. Parks reported on a 
study she had made during the sum- 
mer on the growth of the Division of 
Nursing Education and the students 
and graduates enrolled in it from 1899 
to 1939. The total enrollment for this 
forty-year period (including the Win- 
ter Session of 1939-40) is over 10,000. 
Of these, 1,344 have received the Bach- 
elor of Science degree, 483 the Master 
of Arts degree, and 2 the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree. The percentage of 
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those in nursing school and hospital 
work receiving degrees was 58 per cent, 
and in public health nursing, 42 per 
cent. These graduates came from 410 
schools of nursing located in 40 states 
and 36 foreign countries. 

The treasurer of the Alumnae Com- 
mittee, Miss Grace A. Warman, prin- 
cipal of the School of Nursing of 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City, 

rted that the alumnae had almost 
completed the fund of $5,000 which it 
was planned to raise as a tribute to the 
founders. Miss Nellie X. Hawkinson, 
chairman of the Alumnae Committee, 
then presented the fund to Dean Rus- 
sell, indicating that the alumnae would 
like to have it used to develop the re- 
search program in the Division in order 
to meet one of the more recent needs in 
the field of nursing and nursing educa- 
tion. Dean Russell accepted the gift on 
behalf of the Board of Trustees and ex- 
pressed his keen interest in the proposed 
project as well as in the work of the 
Division as a whole. 

On the morning of October 14 many 
alumnae visited the exhibits which were 
arranged in the section of the library 
devoted to the Adelaide Nutting His- 
torical Nursing Collection, in the Nurs- 
ing Arts Laboratory, and in the Read- 
ing Room, 106 Dodge Hall. Members 
of the staff gave a number of short 
talks on “What’s New?” in the work 
of the Division. 

At three o’ciock in the afternoon Dr. 
Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of so- 
cial philosophy at the New York School 


| for Social Work, delivered the Annie 


W. Goodrich Lecture on the topic 
“The Human Situation.” He was intro- 
duced by Miss Goodrich herself. The 
main theme of his address was democ- 
facy and the adjustments in nursing 
education and in the professional re- 


lationships of nursing and other groups 
of workers that are necessary in a dem- 
ocratic social order. The address was 
followed by a reception in honor of 
Miss Goodrich in the Grace Dodge 
Room. 

The proceedings of the Fortieth An- 
niversary will be published in a special 
number of the Nursing Education Bul- 
letin, which may be secured through 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College or through the Division of 
Nursing Education of Teachers College. 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart was a 
speaker at the thirtieth anniversary of 
the University of Minnesota School of 
Nursing, which was celebrated in 
Minneapolis during the week of Octo- 
ber 16 to 20, and gave the Richard Old- 
ing Beard lecture on the subject “Flgr- 
ence Nightingale—Educator.” She also 
spoke at the conference on postgraduate 
education held at the Continuation Cen- 
ter of the University of Minnesota on 
October 19, and at the dinner on Oc- 
tober 20 arranged by the Minnesota 
graduates of Teachers College to cele- 
brate the Fortieth Anniversary of Nurs- 
ing Education in Teachers College. 


Professor Lillian A. Hudson attended 
meetings of the American Public 
Health Association in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
during the week of October 16, after 
giving a report at the meeting of the 
Collegiate Council on Public Health 
Nursing on October 15. 


Mrs. R. Louise McManus spoke on 
“Measuring Nursing Achievement” at 
the annual meeting of the New York 
State League of Nursing Education 
held in Buffalo October 20. She also 
led the discussion following Dr. Ben 
Wood's address on “Tests and Meas- 
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urements of Achievement” at the 
twelfth annual nursing institute, which 
was held under the auspices of the 
Educational Section of the Connecticut 
State Nurses’ Association in New 
Britain on November 15. 


Mrs. McManus and Miss Marie Farrell 
spoke at the meeting of the New Jer- 
sey League of Nursing Education in 
Englewood November 10 on “Guid- 
ance in the Education of Nurses.” 


PP? 


EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Horace Mann School 


Professor Rollo G. Reynolds addressed 
a meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers Association on October 27 at 
New Haven. On November 2 he spoke 
at the American Education Week 
Rally at New Haven. 


The radio program “Ideas That Came 
True” is being continued over the 
NBC Blue Network, with Professor 
Reynolds as the narrator. 


Miss Katherine Hill and Miss Florence 
Taylor were members of a panel at a 
meeting of the New York State 
Teachers Association at Hempstead, 
L. I., on October 6. 


Miss Helen Atkinson attended the 
meeting of the heads of schools partici- 
pating in the Eight-Year School-College 
Study of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation held at Atlantic City October 
10 to 13. 


Miss Marion Flagg attended the Con- 
ference on Inter-American Relations in 


the Field of Music called by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull on October 18 
and 19 in Washington, D. C. 


Lincoln School 


Dr. N. Eldred Bingham has published 
through the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College Teaching Nutrition 
in Biology Classes; An Experimental In- 
vestigation of High School Biology 
Pupils in Their Study of the Relation 
of Food to Physical Well-Being. This 
is one of the Lincoln School Research 
Studies, and also a volume in the 
Teachers College Contributions to Ed- 
ucation series. 


Mr. H. Emmett Brown contributed an 
article, “The Plight of High School 
Physics,” to the June issue of School 
Science and Mathematics. 


A Charter for Progressive Education, 
by Professor Lester Dix, has recently 
been published by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College. 


Professor Dix led a discussion group on 
“The Work Ahead,” at the Progressive 
Education Association convention of 
the heads of those schools participating 
in the experiment on the relation of 
school and college which was held in 
Atlantic City, N. J., October 13 to 15. 


Miss Miriam Kirkell assisted Mrs. Satis 
Coleman in editing Volume 13 of 
Childcraft, a book of songs for children 
published by the Quarrie Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 


Mrs. Florence Matthews Tchaika as- 
sisted in editing the six new volumes of 
Picture Scripts, published by E. M. 
Hale and Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Miss Rebecca Coffin, Miss Lula E. 
Wright, and Miss Avah Hughes, are 
the other collaborating editors. 


In addition to his teaching duties at 
Lincoln School, Mr. Michael Stahl is 
taking Dr. Gertrude Driscoll’s place as 
chairman of the committee on admis- 
sions. 


PF 
THE LIBRARY 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer has been 
invited by the American Library Asso- 
ciation to make a survey of library 
personnel and professional training 
agencies in Tennessee. 


Miss Georgette K. Moyer has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Reference 


Department. 


The October issue of Classroom Litera- 
ture, entitled “Fun and Nonsense,” is a 
selected, annotated, and graded list of 
humorous stories for children. Excellent 
books to read aloud, they will be en- 
joyed by young and old. 


‘Selecting and Evaluating School 
Books,” the November issue of The Li- 
brary Consultant Book List, is a list of 
books and magazine articles which pre- 
sent criteria and guiding principles for 
the selection of textbooks. The October 
issue, “Guides te Fiction,” suggests lists 
and indexes which will assist readers 
who wish to find novels dealing with a 
patticular period, locality, vocation, or 
specific activity. Single issues of this 
publication are available at five cents 
each, the subscription price is fifty 
cents for ten issues. 


Professor Carter Alexander attended a 
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discussion group conference at Chicago 
and visited the high school at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., the first week in Decem- 
ber. 


Gry 


OFFICE OF PLACEMENT 
SERVICE* 


The following list continues the ap- 
pointments reported by the Office of 
Placement Service in the November 
Recorp: 


Spencer, Douglas (Ph.D. 1938), assistant 
professor of psychology, Queens College, 
Flushing, L. I. 

Spessard, Arline (A.M. 1939), primary 
teacher, Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y. 

Spizzy, Mabel Seeds (A.M. 1930), head 
of music department, Reedley Joint Union 
High School and Junior College, Reedley, 
Calif. 

Stamm, Emily K. (M.S. 1926), nutrition 
supervisor, Cornell Medical College, New 
York City. 

Stein, Florence (A.M. 1936), school 
nurse, Public Schools, San Diego, Calif. 

Steinen, Robert, teacher of art, Public 
Schools, Locust Valley, N. Y. 

Steinen, Herbert R., teacher of physical 
education, High Schools, Baltimore 
County, Md. 

Stewart, Dorothy J., kindergarten 
teacher, Public School, Wellesley, Mass. 

Stockard, Bertha (A.M. 1931), instructor 
in home management, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Mich. 

Stone, Brinton H. (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of general science, Junior High School, 
Belmont, Mass. 

Stratemeyer, Theodosia (A.M. 1935), 
teacher of social studies, middle school, 
Fieldston School, New York City. 

Streifer, Celia, (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
English, Henry Snyder High School, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office of 
Placement Service. For initial registrations cover- 
ing three years no fee is charged. For information 
write to the Placement Office for its booklet, 
Employment of Teachers and Administrators. 
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Stutsman, I. E., superintendent of schools, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Sweet, Sarah A. (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in textiles and clothing, State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhat- 
tan, Kan. 

Swickey, Ruth (A.M. 1932), elementary 
supervisor, Public Schools, Millville, N. J. 

Taylor, Clara Louise (B.S. 1939), dieti- 
tian, The Maramor Restaurant, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Thomas, Ruth (A.M. 1938), assistant 
professor of physical education, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. 

Thompson, Harriet Y. (B.S. 1939), dieti- 
tian, St. Barnabas House, New York City. 

Thomson, Jane Carlisle (B.S. 1938), kin- 
dergarten teacher, Public Schools, Man- 
hasset, L. I. 

Thorne, Catharine G. (A.M. 1939), first 
grade teacher, Public School, Croton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Thulin, Elizabeth S. (A.M. 1935), social 
director of Currier Hall, State Uiiversity 
of lowa, lowa City, Iowa. 

Thursfield, Richard E. (A.M. 
associate in education, Johns 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Tiffany, Burton C. (A.M. 1938), fourth 
grade teacher, Riverside School, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Tippett, Mary Allen (B.S. 1931), teacher 
of industrial arts, Public School, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 

Tirrell, Frances (A.M. 1939), dietitian, 
Gorgas Hospital, Ancon, Canal Zone. 
Tozier, Gladys A., librarian, 

School, Bedford, Pa. 

Tuthill, Richard L. (A.M. 1938), instruc- 
tor in the teaching of social science, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Tuttle, Malene (B.S. 1939), teacher of 
commercial subjects, South Huntington 
High School, Huntington, N. Y. 

Tyler, Tracy F. (Ph.D. 1933), associate 
professor of education, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Umberger, Luella (A.M. 1936), instruc- 
tor in German and French, Hershey 
Junior College, Hershey, Pa. 

Van Doren, Robert Lawson (B.S. 1939), 
teacher of music, Junior High School, 
Roselle Park, N. J. 

Van Dyke, Flla (A.M. 1934), instructor 
in art, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 


1933), 
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Vinal, Lesley (A.M. 1938), director of 
physical education for women, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. : 

Ver Lee, Jack Grant, teacher of com. 
mercial subjects, High School, Pat 
N.Y. J g chogue, 

Walker, Ruth K. (A.M. 1938), third 
grade teacher, Public School, Manhasset, 
ha De 

Wallace, Frances Gibson (A.M. 1937), 
adviser to freshmen, Hollins College, 
Va. 

Weaver, Gertrude S., teacher of Ger- 
man, Linden Hall, Lititz, Pa. 

Weber, Marian (A.M. 1938), chief dieti- 
tian, University of Kansas Hospital, Kan- 
sis City, Kan. 

Webster, Frank W., teacher of instru- 
mental music, Public Schools, Mineola, 
mf : 

Wedge, Julia A. (A.M. 1935), junior 
high school teacher, Highland Manor 
School, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Welden, Dorothy Dowdell (B.S. 1939), 
teacher of industrial arts, Union Free 
School District No. 28, Long Beach, L. L 

Wells, Charlotte J. (B.S. 1938), sixth 
grade teacher, Public School, Hastings, 
N. Y. 

Werner, Cecelia C. (M.A. 1935), social 
director, Willard Straight Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Wescott, Howard A., supervisor of 
health and physical education, Public 
Schools, Baltimore County, Md. 

Wheat, Leonard B. (Ph.D. 1931), super- 
intendent of Schools, District No. 5, Dear- 
born, Mich. 

White, Helen P. (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in speech, Fordham University, New York 
City. 

White, John M., instructor in physical 
education, Manhattan College, New York 
City. 

Whiton, Nancy B., elementary teacher, 
Hamlin School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 

Wilkinson, Laura Graham (A.M. 1939), 
first grade teacher, Alexis I. du Pont Spe- 
cial School District, Wilmington, Del. 

Willis, Earl T. (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
history, Anacostia Junior and Senior High 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Wilson, Marian Leaming (A.M. 1927), 
remedial reading specialist, Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Winkfield, P. Joseph (A.M. 1939), youth 
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rsonnel counselor, National Youth Ad- 
ministration, Columbus, Ohio. 

Woestemeyer, Ina F. (Ed.D. 1937), head 
of history department, Cheltenham High 
School, Elkins Park, Pa. 

Wolf, Ilse Hildegarde, instructor in 
clothing and textiles, Edinburg Junior 
College, Edinburg, Tex. 

Wood, Hugh B. (Ed.D. 1937), professor 
of education, University of Oregon, Eu- 

e, Ore. 

Woodruff, Sara E., head of the modern 
language department, Limestone College, 
Gaffney, S. C. 

Woolsey, Laura I. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of art, Public School, Seaford, Del. 

Wornom, H. E. (A.M. 1924), director 
of religious education, Chevy Chase Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C. 
‘Young, Lloyd Percy (Ph.D. 1933), Presi- 
dent, Keene N. H. Teachers College, 
Keene, N. H. 

Yurchak, Irene FE. (M.A. 1939), dietitian, 
St. Agatha’s School, New York City. 

Zomzely, Frederick, instructor in French, 
English, and orchestra, Campbell College, 
Buies Creek, N. C. 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported 
by the Office of Placement Service: 


Abramoska, Helen (B.S. 1939), assistant 
principal, School of Nursing, Allegheny 
General Hospital, Allegheny, Pa. 

Adanalian, Alice (A.M. 1934), secretary, 
division of group work, Welfare Council, 
New York City. 

Agnew, A. Louise, professor of chemis- 
try, Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C. 

Airola, Teuro Matthew, teacher of 
mathematics and science, Brantwood Hall, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Alexander, Marie (A.M. 1918), super- 
visor of instruction, Isle of Wight County, 
Windsor, Va. 

Allen, Jane A., nursery school teacher, 
Sunny Hills School, Wilmington, Del. 

Allen, Katherine B. (A.M. 1939), con- 
sultant in orthopedic division, Brooklyn 
wee Nurse Association, Brooklyn, 
Ancill, Olive (B.S. 1935), instructor in 
nursing arts, Greenwich Hospital School 
of Nursing, Greenwich, Conn. 

Anderson, Edna G. (BS. 1939), teacher 
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of art, Public Schools, Rochester, Minn. 

Anderson, Pamela, supervisor of em- 
ployees’ cafeteria, James McCreery and 
Company, New York City. 

dans, Mary, instructor in speech and 
drama, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Armbruster, Anna P. (B.S. 1938), sub- 
stitute teacher of English, elementary 
school, Puerto Rico. 

Aquadro, Velma (B.S. 1939), assistant 
instructor in nursing arts, Fifth Avenue 
Hospital School of Nursing, New York 
City. 

Babb, Nova V., teacher of science, High 
School, Belleville, N. J. 

Bailey, Lalah F., teacher of speech, High 
School, Caribou, Me. 

Bailey, Sallie B., instructor in home 
economics, Fort Valley State College, Fort 
Valley, Ga. 

Bailie, Mabel A., dietitian, St. Joseph’s 
Home, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Baker, Blanche, dean of women, John 
Brown University, Siloam Springs, Ark. 

Baker, Ida (A.M. 1938), educational 
director, Mount Sinai Hospital, School of 
Nursing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ballentine, Evelyn, teacher of English, 
Senior High School, High Point, N. C. 

Bancroft, Lydia A. (A.M. 1930), in- 
structor in art, Geogia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Barnes, Mary Emma (A.M. 1937), in- 
structor in foods and nutrition, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Bates, Frances, teacher of special class, 
High School, Fairfax, Va. 

Beach, Orlena Weed, adviser in resi- 
dence house, Garland School, Boston, Mass. 

Beck, E. Virginia, teacher of art, High 
School, Wood Ridge, N. J. 

Becker, Helen R. (B.S. 1937), primary 
teacher, Public Schools, Winnetka, Ill. 

Beeler, Guenndolyn Alberta (A.M. 1939), 
instructor in applied arts and science divi- 
sion, Municipal University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Bellinger, Lois W., residence hall coun- 
selor, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Benham, Carrie (A.M. 1931), educational 
director, State Board of Nurse Examiners, 
Pierre, S. D. 

Benneyan, Aroos (B.S. 1921), vocational 
service and placement director, American 
Committee for Christian German Refugees, 
New York City. 
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Bergen, Catharine, assistant in physics, 
Hafstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Beyer, Jane D. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
first grade, Garfield School, Hinsdale, Ill. 

Blaisdell, Faustena, assistant science in- 
structor, Philadelphia General Hospital 
School of Nursing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Blakemore, James E. (AM. 1938), teacher 
of history, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Bloder, Mary (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
science, High School, Palouse, Wash. 

Blossom, Thomas, teacher of social 
studies, High School, Metuchen, N. J. 

Boghossian, Yevkine (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of preschool group, Hessian Hills School, 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Brackett, Mary E. (B.S. 1937), superin- 
tendent of nurses and principal, School of 
Nursing, Samaritan Hospital, Troy, N. Y. 

Brayton, Evelyn (B.S. 1939), instructor 
in nursing arts, Mount Sinai Hospital 
School of Nursing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brooks, Dorothy (B.S. 1939), supervisor, 
Brooklyn Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brown, Pearl E., assistant professor of 
art, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Rus- 
ton, La. 

Burke, Kathryn (A.M. 1937), director of 
course in nursing education, San Francisco 
College for Women, San Francisco, Calif. 

Cantlin, Marian L., certifying officer, 
District National Youth Administration, 
Rockford, Ill. 

Chase, Genevieve (A.M. 1938), research 
investigator, General Education Board, 
New York City. 

Chatterton, Roland, supervising prin- 
cipal, Center School, New Canaan, Conn. 

Coan, Leonie A.M. 1938), kindergarten 
teacher, Sunnyside Park Play School, 
Sunnyside, L. I. 

Coddington, Edwin B., instructor in so- 
cial studies, Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut, New Britain, Conn. 

Condit, Marion C. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of fourth grade, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Corliss, Amy (B.S. 1927), instructor in 
home economics, Union School, New 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Cornelius, Sara, first grade critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, California, Pa. 

Cornell, Eddie Mae (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in clothing and textiles, New Jer- 
sey College for Women, New Brunswick. 
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Corrough, Clifford John, director of yo. 
cational guidance, Public Schools, Fem. 
dale, Mich. 

Corry, Jean Siderfin (A.M. 1939), ine 7 
structor in household arts, Stockton Junior 
College, Stockton, Calif. 

Cowart, Elah (A.M. 1933), instructor in 
educational psychology, Asheville Normal 
and Teachers College, Asheville, N. C, 

Crockett, Almeta V., instructor in home 
economics, West Virginia State College, 
Institute,, West Va. . 

Crenshaw, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1930), 
instructor in art, Florida State College, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Dadmun, Dora White (A.M. 1939), in- 
structor in speech and dramatics, State 
Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Davidson, George T., teacher of hi 
and coach, High School, Conway, N. 

Davis, Bertha (A.M. 1935), director of 
pre-nursing course, State College of Edu- 
cation, Pullman, Wash. 

Davis, Mildred (B.S. 1927), educational 
director, Temple University Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

De Lano, Phyllis Janes (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of English, Theodore Roosevelt 
Senior High School, Wyandotte, Mich, ~ 

Dennis, Nova N. (A.M. 1934), teacher © 
of biology, High School, Berea, Ohio. 

Derry, Ruth C. (A.M. 1937), teacher © 
of home economics, High School, Naper- 
ville, Ill. 

Diamant, Edith S. (A.M. 1939), assistant 
kindergarten teacher, Edgemont School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Dixon, Marian H. (A.M. 1932), instruc- 
tor in home economics, Limestone College, 
Gaffney, S. C. 

Dodds, B. L., assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Durham, Roland P. (A.M. 1939), direc 
tor of athletics, St. Johnsbury Academy, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; 

Elliott, George A., teacher of history, — 
High School, Johnson City, N. Y. 

Ellis, Rhoda (A.M. 1936), tutor in home 
economics, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
~ Es 

Favreau, Claire H. (B.S. 1935), supet- — 
visor of nursing education, State 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Ferguson, Helene, first grade teacher, 
Lincoln School, Rock Island, Il. 

[Continued in January Recorp] 








